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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 


The second instalment of this popular story, which began in 
HaRPER's ye April 8th, ws given with illustrations in 
this number of the Bazan. This novel will be issued in special 
eight-page monthly Supplements, 


THE LITTLE ARM-CHAIR. 
NY sits in the little arm-chair; 
It stands in a corner dim; 
But a white-haired mother gazing there, 
And yearniogly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dusk of the long ago 
The bloom of her boy's sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily to and fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 





Sometimes he holds a book in his hand, 
Sometimes a pencil and slate, 

Aud the lesson is hard to understand, 
And the figures hard to mate; 

But she sees the nod of his father’s head, 
So proud of the little son, 

And she hears the word so often said, 
‘‘No fear for our little one.” 

They were wonderfu) days, the dear sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 

Was hers to scold, to kiss, and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 

She lost bim back in the busy years, 
When the great world caught the man, 

And he strode away past hopes and fears 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dreami, 
Like a picture out of date, 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate. 
And she lives again the happy day, 
The day of her young life's spring, 
When the small arm-chair stood just in the way, 
The centre of everything. 
Marearet E. Sancster. 


TAKING WING. 


fT\HROUGHOUT all the late spring and early sum- 
| mer there is a glad stir abroad among many 
of those whose means allow them to picture foreign 
travel to themselves as a possible thing-—the wealthy 
who call ita run-over; those of restricted purses who 
call it going to Europe; those who pay six hundred 
and more for their state room; those who mean to es- 
cape all trouble by throwing it on the manager of a 
Cook's tour or others of the personal conductors who 
take parties on a prescribed route; those who are in- 
dependent and alone, and make a penny go as far as 
it will. The last have foued out that for a sum in 
the neighborhood of eight hundred dollars a person 
who is willing to travel second class, as it is generally 
understood all but Americans and princes do, and do 
very comfortably, and who is willing to live in quiet 
lodgings instead of in large hotels, may see Europe 
in a very satisfactory way. This sum, they have 
learned, will take one to Europe and back on one of 
the slower steamers—engaging the round trip, making 
the expense for both passages some twenty-five dol- 
lars less. It will let the voyager land at Queenstown, 
visit the Lakes of Killarney, Castle Blarney, Dublin, 
Belfast, the Giant's Causeway ; cross over to Glasgow ; 
take a look at Ayr and Bonnie Doon; sail round the 
Isles and out to Fingal’s Cave; drive through the 
Trosachs; see Loch Leven, Ben-Lomond, and the 
chief points of song and story; go up the Caledonian 
Canal to Inverness, and come down to Edinburgh, 
Castle Stirling, the heath of Forres; journey down- 
wards to the Lake Country, with its memories of 
Wordsworth and his great group; cross the country 
to York; going by the way of Cambridge to London; 
exploring that great capital for some two or three 
weeks, with runs to Oxford, to Stratford, Kenilworth, 
and Woodstock; going down to Dover by way of 
Rochester and Canterbury, stopping over to see their 
cathedrals; giving then three weeks to Paris, to the 
Louvre, to Versailles and Fontainebleau, and a fort- 
night to Switzerland—sailing for home from Liver- 
pool twelve weeks after arriving on British soil. 

Of course our tourists know that this sum allows 
them to purchase little or nothing, and if they desire 
to buy gowns and hats, or pictures and souvenirs and 
gifts, they must supply themselves with as much 
more money as they choose to expend in that way, 
over and above the sum mentioned originally. Many 
of these people will readily spend as much as this in 
a July, August, September, and October at home, 
especially as a family, without having had as much 
pleasure or instruction from it. It is true that their 
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taking this delightful trip takes also a great deal of 
gold out of the country; but it is true, on the other 
hand, that they bring back into the country a great 
deal of enlightenment, of cosmopolitan feeling, of 
knowledge of art and general knowledge, and an 
enlarged way of looking at things, that more than 
counterbalance any value of money, and is not to 
be paid for with money. 

And is not the sweet excitement of thinking it 
over, of planning, of making ready, an experience 
that is worth a great deal, even if at the last moment 
something should happen to hinder departure and 
frustrate the whole thing? The selection of the ne- 
cessary wardrobe for the voyage—the buying or bor- 
rowing of the berth trunk and the steamer chair; 
the travelling-case fitted with brushes and bottles; 
the questioning if this cloak will be warm enough, 
if this dress will do for the deck, if this outfit will 
answer till ove gets to London or Paris, as the 
case may be; if one will be able to buy poplin and 
Irish lace in Dublin, cairngorms and plaids in Oban; 
whether one would rather see the Queen in London 
or the Venus of Milo in Paris; how soon one will 
learn the nomenclature of the foreign money; what 
joy it will be to drive to one’s bankers’, as the travel- 
ler in the story does,to see Irving on his native 
soil, to see Paris at the Opéra; if one will be sea- 
sick; if one will be homesick; if one may drink the 
water; if after all there will be more cholera there 
than here; and how Mont Blanc will look against 
the sky; and how it will seem to be really a part of 
that-Old World life with its immense past. 

It is all a state of delicious hope ard uncertainty, a 
happy exhilaration that one need not be young in 
order to share; for who that has read Lever and Os- 
sian, Scott and Burns, bas read Shakespeare or Vie- 
tor Hugo, can help a sensation of excitement and joy 
at the thought of seeing the places they wrote about, 
providing physical strength is equal to it, even if ap- 
proaching threescore and ten? 


THE ART OF MOVEMENT. 


VERY girl desires personal grace, the grace not only of 
the spirit but of the body, and wishes it should fill and 
conduct all her motions. If she is born Jong-limbed and has 
kept herself supple by sufficient exercise, aud knows instine- 
tively something of the attack and retreat of gesture or of 
movement, she may have her desire without much effort. 
But if she is a stubbed little body, and always in a burry, 
she is not the one to illustrate grace except after special in- 
struction. Grace is by no means necessarily an animal 
characteristic; a horse may be graceful because of his long 
curves and the exhibition they reccive from the lustrousness 
of his coat, because of the flowing lines of mane and tail, of 
the free movement without let or hindrance, the long step, 
the slender limb, and the whole beauty of his contour. But 
anything more awkward than a cow it would be hard to 
find. And again, although a hound or a great rough St. 
Bernard dog is full of grace, each in a separate way, a pug 
or a bull-dog is as clumsy as it comes within the power of 
any living thing to be. 

Although the first idea of grace is that of slow and lei- 
surely movement, yet there may be quite as much grace in 
the rapid one, in the sweeping flight of a bird, in the floating 
of the waltzer, in the sinuous circling of the fish, in the leap- 
ing of a cat—that thing of curves and bending case. The 
real grace of motion is that which has no sharp corners and 
angular lines, no halts or stumbles; it may be slow, it may 
be swift, it must be on the idea of the curved line. Now this 
rainded motion can never be achieved by the flaccid and 
languid muscle any more than by the stiff one or by the lame 
one. The muscle must be a good one, filled with the red 
blood and the new cells of exercise, answering instantly the 
control of the nerve, and sound with health. The long and 
slender limb, that looks in repose as if it should have the 
movement of a dream for grace, is useless if its muscles have 
no mastery of it, if the muscles themselves are so rigid that 
the will has little control of them; and only exercise, and 
that of an intelligent‘sort, will make that limb obedient to 
the will and make the will know how to order it. This 
reason, among others of still more consequence, makes gym- 
nastics of great value in the education of girls. Of course 
they are of still greater value in relation to their general 
health, in the expansion of the chest, the ordering of the 
internal economy, the bearing of the body's weight, and much 
more of the sort. They must be pursued moderately, for 
the ‘‘ mattock-hardened hand” with bent back isa warning 
of what immoderate exertion does; but so pursued, light 
gymnastics are of inestimable use in producing that firm- 
ness am! strength which is equal to all the demands that 
labor may make wpon it, but is unable to do anything that 
shall not be rounded with that freedom of perfect grace 
which seems only to be beautiful nature and is really fine art. 


IN WASHINGTON. 


LITTLE less than 

six hours divides 
New York and Wasli- 
ington, unlessit bethat, 
as we were, one is de- 
layed by an accident, 
the breaking of a wheel. 
Had it happened nine- 
ty roca sooner, and 
on (ge just pass- 
ed,all would have been 
We were assured of this afterwards 
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over with most of us. 











by the men who knew more than the officials were willing: 


to tell. It only needed, however, this assurance of our nar- 
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stirred by our t delay. Her fiancé—I sa 
her penn ca at + ll one and a two hours’ 

stop when one has left a lover counts for so little with some! 

The famous statesman near us, on his last visit to ost 


talk of political faiths and fears, using the accident as illus- 
tration. As he talked, he grew more and more uent 
over the power of ideas to sway a ; he dise cer- 
tain political methods, speaking of some of them as efforts 
**to excite a cerebral action by statutes,” 

Little Miss Trowbridge, on the other side of Mrs. Van 


Twiller, could think of nothing but of what the first impulse 
or thought of each of us would have been had we ly 
waked to find ourselves, as she expressed it,‘‘ spooks.” The 


colored porter, quite unmoved, went about brushing up the 
crumbs. 

The accident, however, counted for little, after all, and 
even with it the time between New York and Washington 
was not long. Yet what a change! The noise and rush, 
the narrow streets, of one, and the wide ay he beauty, 
and the charm of the other! To have left the winds and 
dust of New York, where the bare limbs of its few scattered 
trees were stil! Goes sae the cold, where only the 
pansy had been set out in public parks to shiver in the chill 
spring air,and suddenly to find one’s self in a paradise of 
green, of blooming lilacs, and of apple blossoms, with the 
glory of brilliant tulip beds at one’s feet, the clear freshness 
of fragrant April twilight filling the air! To have left so lit- 
tle of spring, and found so much! Even to the tired New- 
Yorker, loving his big blustering, bustling city as he may, 
the ehange is as one from nightmare into charmed dreams. 

Then how — change in living! ** Edward,” I said 
to our new co Servant this morning, ‘‘ Mrs. Van Twiller 
said you wait very well on the table.” ward spared him- 
self the formality of a “thank you.” ‘I’m very particular 
myself who I wait on,” he . “If I don't admire the 
a og they send me to, I just can’t do anything for them.” 
e gayety of oe n is of course over for the season, 
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which all the matic corps came in full regalia; and 
Senator Brice, Gates the Corcoran house, = a Be to 
Admiral Duke and the Duchess of Veragua, where no man 
had a touch of gold or splendor about him except the 
naval officer acting as escort. Every diplomatist and func- 
tionary went to New York for the parade, and so on to 
Chicago for the opening. Mrs. Cleveland, too, went, 
though here she is little seen. The President once a week 
shakes the hands of the public. Every other day he is be- 
sieged by more office-seekers than have ever been in Wash- 
ington before. Lovely as his manner to children is, he 
failed to impress two of them on Saturday. They were 
English, and whispered to each other that they thought him 
net so fine as some British kings they had seen in books. 
** Wait till you see Mr. Cleveland in a book,” said their loyal 
American grandmother, *‘ and you'll find him as fine as any 
of them.” 


or gave a ball last week, to 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
MR. C: \WFORD ON AMERICAN SOCIETY, 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON once said of a celebrated 
traveller of his day, Jonas Hanway, that he made a 

reputation by travelling abroad, and then lost it by trav- 
elling at home. ‘The reason was that so long as he went- 
to strange places, people took his word for what he saw; 
but when he came on ground more familiar, people tried 
him by the standard of what they also saw. Mr. Henry 
James, in later times, has been another example of the same 
thing; but it seems a pity that Mr. Marion Crawford should 
add himself to the number. This will certainly be the case 
if be has made many remarks us foolish as that attributed 
to him, in a newspaper interview, to the effect that the sexes 
in America have very little of each other's society, whereas 
‘it is natural for men and women to seek each other's com- 
panionship.” It ix impossible to account for a remark so 
curious except on the ground that at Mr. Crawford's read- 
ings and receptions in this country men were rather con- 
spicuously absent, and it was chiefly women who gathered 
to see and hear him. Even that, however, vindicated the 
natural instinct which he describes; and if there was too 
much of it to be rensonably concentrated on one person 
alone, it is fair to say that Mr. Crawford is an unusually 
good-looking and gifted specimen of his sex and craft. But 
surely, if he had looked a little beyond this personal test, he 
would have found quite as much active aud familiar com- 
panionship between the sexes here us any where else; perhaps 
more. Can he really lay his hand on his heart and testify 
that gentlemen remain together as long after a dinner party, 
before rejoining the ladies, in America as in England? Most 
people find the balance to lie in the other direction. In our 
met ved and out-door diversions, of an innocent reat pe 
surely men can have plenty of the society of women if they 
wish it; and they cattelaty seem to wish it more than in 
most quarters of the globe. In the late naval reviews at 
Fortress Monroe, unless the reporters are more than usually 
inventive, both sexes were, as Bret Harte’s heroes say, “on 
the reciprocate”; and mutual companionship reached an 
extent which sorely interfered with Admiral Gherardi’s reg- 
ulations. 

When we conte to club life in our larger cities—a thing 
which Mr. Crawford seems to regard as rather undesirable 
in case of women, but not as applied to men—it is quite cer- 
tain that it is less absorbing, besides being, as Mr. Howells 
has truly said, more refined and decent, in this country than 
in England, It presents itself less distinctly as the substi- 
tute for domestic life, and, indeed, for al! social life; properly 
so called, than in London. A beautiful American woman, 
the victim of a fashionable marriage in the British met 
lis, once told me that clubs were there valuable to wives for 
precisely this reason. ‘‘ Charley does not care for parties,” 
she said, ‘‘and no young married men in London care for 
them unless they are regular flirts, which I do not think 
Charley would ever be, for he loves me. So I go to my 
balls and he to his club, and we get home at about the 
same time in the early morning hours; it is very convenient.” 
Indeed, it was so convenient that a divorce was mutually 
arranged soon after, and the fair American is now remar- 
ried, and adorns the British peerage. As Mr. Crawford 
remarks, ‘‘ With the increase of leisure, society will bring 
together men and women more and more.” ‘The trouble is 
that with too much leisure they sometimes come together 
in rather peculiar ways, and the results do not altogether 
tend to good order. 

This much for what is technically called ‘society "—a 
phrase which seems to have about as wide a range in Mr. 
Crawford's definition as in that of Mr. McAllister. Yet, 

































probably, the novelist would admit, unlike our valu- 
able New York major-domo, that there might be circles of 
wit and art and literature in which mere money or even 
mere birth would have but little value. There is no reason 
to doubt that in such circles, in America, women play a part 
actually more important than in Europe, whether it be from 
their r vivacity, better training, or simply because the 
fear of mah has not so ily entered their souls. One 
of the most accomplished of rican women, the late Mrs. 
Arabella Mott, of New York, once wrote to an American 
friend from an English wniversity town where she was — 
ing the winter, that she was learning with some difficulty to 
pe be herself to ‘‘ that utter intellectual subordination which 
is expected Of every woman in England.” This only repro- 
duced what was said by the most brilliant of all literary 
women, the Gerntan Rahel—whom Jean Paul pronounced 
**the only humorous woman,” while she satirized him with- 
out mercy for the unreality of the women in his books— 
fifty years ago. She could not imagine why any one should 
raise the question of sex when a good thing had beep said 
or done; “‘as if a good book would not be good if a mouse 
had written it.” Of late years, in England, there has been 
more recognition of women in literary companionship: the 
Society of Authors admits them on equal terms, as do the 
two or three national societies of the same nature in our own 
country. But the French Academy and the Société des 
Gens de Lettres have never done so; and in Germany such a 
suggestion would hardly be tolerated. In America it isa 
noticeable fact that while a few of the older literary or sci- 
entific societies are of men only, all those which can be called 
modern have admitted women from the beginning. This is 
true of the Oriental, Philological, Modern Language, His- 
torical, and Folk-lore societies, in all of which women are 
members and often take an important part. I have been at 
meetings of several such societies in London and Paris and 
have never seen a woman presebt, though the Folk-lore So- 
ciety now constitutes an exception. hich nation, then, 
exhibits ‘‘companionship” to the best advantage? 

As to benevolent societies, Mr. Crawford admits the promi- 
nence of American women in these, but does not recognize, 
perhaps because his visit was too hurried to permit it, that 
even men in America are sometimes inte: in these mat- 
ters, and are thus brought into ‘‘ companionship” with wo- 
men. He is,no doubt, partially correct in saying that ‘in 
Europe women would scorn the occupations of the women 
of this country as altogether too dull to be endured”; al- 
though we have seen women like Lady Henry Somerset 
crossing the Atlantic expressly to share these despised pur- 
suits. It must be admitted that tastes vary. I have known 
women to visit Europe and find far more pleasure in inspect- 
ing schools and libraries than in pelting each other with 
sugar-plums made of lime in the Roman Corso at carnival- 
time. Butthen some people are very odd; and our country- 
men share with Englishmen, throughout Europe, the reputa- 
tion of being a litile insane. Perhaps in time American 
women will find carnivals more amusing than Hawthorne 
did, who held that nobody over twenty years old would care 
to look at one} and Europeans will find nothing ‘‘ dull” in 
the life of a cultivated American woman—as, for instance, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, or, as I once beard a French id- 
ing officer call her, ** Meeses Ouardow.” T. W. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEWEST SKIRTS. 


O the variety of designs for dress skirts a novelty just 
added by Paris modistes is so simple and so ample that 
it cannot fail to be liked for summer dresses. This new 
»kirt consists of seven or nine straight breadths of soft sum- 
mer silk, not gored in the least, without trimming, widely 
hemmed, and hung from the belt on a foundation skirt of 
taffeta. To dispose of the fulness at the top three or four 
pleats are laid deeply in each seam, layer upon Jayer, the outer 
pleat concealing entirely those beneath it, and all the pleats 
turned toward the back. This arrangement narrows the top 
of the breadths to the width of ne breadths, and yet pre- 
serves the amplitude below. hen made of soft silks, ba- 
rége, grenadine, or étamine, the effect is charming, and not 
unlike that of the Loie Fuller skirt. Thin silks in twilled 
effects are most used for these full skirts, some having dashes 
of blue and heliotrope on a white ground, others of pink and 
moss green on cream-color, the dashes long enough to cross, 
giving a barred or plaid design. 

One of the prettiest of these silk skirts is gray in hue, 
though shot with pink and green, and striped at intervals 
with pale yellow satin, the space between pin-dotted with 
black. The round waist is in lengthwise puis separated by 
white guipure insertions, with a five-inch circular basque 
below. The collar, belt, and cuffs are of yellow satin ribbon. 
Epaulettes of guipure lace are gathered over the armholes, 
falling full on top of the large sleeve puff which reaches to 
the elbow; on the forearm are close sleeves made of alternate 
insertions of guipure and yellow satin ribbon. 

The jin de siecle skirt, a half-circle in shape, the only 
seam joining the selvages down the back, is now preferred 
for goods fifty-two inches wide, especially for tailor gowns 
of the covert coatings which are now so much in vogue. 
This skirt was introduced in the Bazar long ago, and led to 
the closer-shaped bell skirt, with a sloped seam in the back 
doing away with the fulness at the top. 

The protest against reviving hoop-skirts made by the most 
fashionable modistes upon their return from Paris has al- 
layed, in a great measure, the agitation on the subject. The 
use of all stiffening, of hair-cloth or crinoline, is also being 
abandoned, a deep facing of foundation muslin alone being 
considered necessary for summer skirts, and that is usually 
placed in the petticoat beneath. This is the conclusion ar- 
rived at here, and many Paris dressmakers say they have 
never used stiff interlinings even in winter dresses of heavy 
stuffs. There is, moreover, an effort to introduce simpler 
trimmings for skirts, as those elaborately banded and flounced 
have become exceedingly common. Exclusive couturiéres, 
such as Madame Rouff of Paris, make many skirts only four 
to five yards wide of the speckled twilled foulards, trimming 
them around the foot with a single narrow ruffle put on in 
waves, and hanging them over a silk foundation skirt. An- 
other simple _ effective trimming is three circular ruffles, 
each only four inches deep, put around the hips instead of at 
the foot of the skirt. The popular and also the fashionable 
width of skirts that just escape the ground is four yards, 
four and a half, or five yards, but there are also very elegant 
and gracefully cut skirts six yards wide, while the Loie 
Fuller is wider still. The ribbon skirt, like that illustrated 
from Worth in this number, is also made here with great 
success over black grenadine or Brussels net, and also over 
white net or mousseline de soie for dancing dresses. 
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Speaking of evening dresses, some of the prettiest are of 
chiné silks and grains of rather stiff aes that fall 
in curved folds of themselves, or by the aid of tapes beneath, 
or else ay oe to the way they are cut. The trimming 
for these, in of the lace so long used, is now silk mus- 
lin, scalloped and embroidered, and fs porate in a cluster of 
flounces at the foot of the skirt, while piece muslin is used 
for the Losom drapery and the balloon sleeves, forming 
one great puff to the elbow. The waist is either cut square 
and not very low in the neck, or else it is rounded off to fall 
below the tips of the shoulders in Victorian style. A pale 
_ silk skirt, with green satin and cerise chiné blossoms, 

sas embroidered flounces of green silk muslin festooned 
above the foot, one poiut on the left side accented by a large 
bow of the brilliant cherry-color in velvet ribbon. 

Since the return to y dresses, one of the handsomest 
seen is of bengaline witha skirt, eng bore: 
with a circular flounce about twelve inches deep, headed by 
two narrower pinked ruffles. The round waist has a circu- 
lar basque five inches deep, untrimmed, and lined with yel- 
low silk, while the waist is wrought all over with gray silk 
in a vermicelli design, thickly studded with small straw 
drops. Yellow chiffon is gathered full in front between 
gray revers, and a stock-collar is also of chiffon. The 
sleeves are a single puff to the elbow, and the close-fittiu 
part on the forearm is covered with embroidery of silk a 
straw. 

A silky batiste dress for a very young woman, either 
blonde or brunette, is of pale lemon yellow. The Loie 
Fuller skirt is trimmed with two bands of Valenciennes in- 
sertion edged on either side with black satin ribbonjan inch 
wide, the lower trimmings placed slightly above the foot, 
the second band about the knee. The oor 2 thered baby 
waist has an Empire effect given by a band of the insertion 
— with ribbons passing around just under the arms. A 
collar and belt of plain wide black satin ribbon meet in the 
back with shirred ruffles. The large puffed sleeves have 
also a band of the lace and ribbon surrounding them near 
the top, and are gathered below the elbow in a ribbon band 
with a chow on the inner side. 


OUTING DRESSES. 


Many pretty dresses for summer outings were prepared 
for the naval parade and review last week. Tailors now 
make these gowns in rather quiet styles, that they may 
serve not only for yachting gowns, but also for street wear 
in the morning, for travelling, and for sight-seeing at the 
World’s Fair. An attractive and useful gown of gray-blue 
hop sacking is made with an Eton jacket and fin de siécle 
skirt with stitched edges, and otherwise untrimmed. The 
jacket, with wide Short back and deeply pointed fronts, 
turns back in revers that broaden out in a wide flaring col- 
lar reaching over the sleeve-tops and quite deep across the 
back. Under this is a shirt waist of shot pink and blue ben- 
galine, with wide drooping ruffles down the front. The 
half-circle skirt, four yards wide at the foot, fitted by darts 
below the belt, the only seam that down the back joining 
the selvages, is lined with shot taffeta of the colors in the 
shirt waist, and has a balayeuse of the same. The sacking 
is turned up from the foot inside the lining, and stitched in 
four rows four inches above the edge. There is no stiff in- 
terlining. 

Another practical dress is of navy-blue hop sacking with 
skirt like that just described, trimmed with two bias bands 
of black satin two inches wide, one near the foot, the second 
twelve inches above. Useful pockets with long curved 
stitched flaps are set in each side of the front. With this is 
a coat of the sacking reaching half-way to the knee, the 
buck in full bell shape below the fitted waist, the front 
turned back, with large lapels and collar faced with black 
satin. Fasteved inside the fronts so as to be easily removed 
is a vest of the sacking fitted smoothly by darts, and extend- 
ing in a single piece from side to side. To replace this and 
give variety are vests of piqué and dotted vesting, white, 
tan-color; or navy blue. Shirt waists may be used instead 
of vests in warm weather, and the coat serves as a blazer. 

More fanciful dresses for the country and for yachting are 
of white serge or of white flannel with waving striped lines 
of red, black, or blue. They are made with a very full 
blouse waist cut down at the top to show a plastron of puffs 
of lawn and guipure insertion in cross rows, and they have 
a wide flaring collar of cloth the color of the stripe. These 
blouses are made over a fitted lining, and the end of the 
blouse is turned up and sewed to the lining to droop on a 
belt of cloth like that of the collar. This belt is sewed to 
the top of a skirt of four gored breadths of the material 
lined throughout with white mohair, and interlined or not, 
as the wearer chooses. The sleeves have a puff drooping to 
the elbow, and are close on the forearm. A youthful dress 
of white serge has a full skirt trimmed at the foot with a 
gathered ruffle of yellow satin ribbon six inches deep, and 
attached to a belt of the same ribbon laid in folds, then tied 
in a large bow at the back. The waist is a blouse of figured 
Persian wool, in which yellow prevails, gathered all around 
a collar band of yellow satin ribbon. White serge sleeves in 
mutton-leg shape fall beneath epaulette ruffles of serge, 
bordered with the yellow ribbon. Other country dresses 
differ in the color of the jacket and skirt, as an Eton jacket 
of éminence purple cloth with a skirt of tan-colored Russell 
cord. The jacket is edged with piping of tan Russell cord, 
and has some gilt buttons on the front. A mauve China 
silk shirt waist is worn under this purple jacket with pretty 
effect. 

SOMETHING NEW IN BLACK DRESSES. 


Black dresses are once more in great favor, partly in pro- 
test against the very bright colors worn on the street, and 
also because many women of fashion are wearing light 
mourning. The black woollens worn have a twilled satin- 
finished surface with design of long dashes or of dots. They 
have a tailor-made skirt and jacket usually, but one fancy is 
to have black sleeves set in a silk blouse that is trimmed 
with a flaring collarette of the black. Thus a pink and 
white surah in cross stripes, or in narrow Roman-colored 
stripes around the figure, is in blouses for very youthful 
black dresses, while others have ombré satin blouses ranging 
through dark rich shades, and still others are of Persian- 
patterned foulards. 

For thin dresses is a new black net of fine meshes with 
lengthwise cords of silk half an inch apart. Five flounces 
of this net are on a foundation skirt of black satin, covering 
it entirely, and each flounce is edged with wide black satin 
ribbon. A full waist of the net is trimmed with gay red 
Japanese silk gathered on the shoulders just at the arm- 
Soles, and covering the sides to the waist-line, leaving a V of 
the net in front and back. Ribbon ruffles cross bust. 
The net sleeves have ruffles of the silk falling from the top, 
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and bordered with black satin ribbon. A belt of black satin 
fastens in the back under « pleated rosette. Point d'esprit 
and nets with larger dots that appear like embi amid 
irregular meshes are made up as a straight skirt hanging full 
over a pluin net skirt of the same shape banded with eight 
rows of satin ribbon alternately of Corot green and cherry 
red. Both these skirts are attached at the belt to a founda- 
tion skirt of black satin merveilleux. The waist is of the 
dotted net striped around with ribbon and gathéted very 
full on black satin. The sleeves are of the new gauffered 
satin that is very thin, and the waist front is ornamented 
with long drooping strands of large jet beads. Sprigged 
black net is e up over Russian blue satin, and both ma- 
terials form a bell skirt trimmed with five bands of wide 
black satin ribbon, each edge covered with large jet spangles, 
and a row of white guipure like passementerie through the 
middle. ‘The waist of blue satin is covered from the bust 
down with the net gathered et full, and the blue at the 
top is in yoke shape with rad g rows of jet drops from 
the neck to — ~4 beta Pye 2 shadin a blue 
through and pink forms the elbow sleeves, the 
collan sak Ge girdle. _ 

Simpler black dresses are of grenadine made up over satin, 
and trimmed with black satin ribbon edged with jet or with 
the new écru or white guipure like a narrow vine of pas- 
sementerie. Double skirts of grenadine are bordered with 
ribbon, the upper skirt opening up the back and trimmed 
there also. The waist has a revers cape flaring widely on the 
shoulders, yet without gathers, and corning down the fronts 
in points to the girdle; this is opened on the shoulders, and 
is bordered with ribbon. The sleeves have a full puff at the 
top, and are banded with ribbon from wrist to elbow. The 
stock-collar and girdle are of wide ribbon. Other black 
grenadines have colored flowers — upon them, and are 
made over silk shot with the colors of the flowers. When 
bunches of violets are the design the skirt is trimmed with 
ruches of violet ribbon edged with satin bands the shade of 
the green leaves of the flowers, 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNES; Messrs. 
Reprern ; James McCreery & Co.; and Srern Broruers. 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH TOILETTE ON FRONT PAGE. 


A BLACK TOILETTE FROM WOKTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


fQHIS very elegant gown is of black silk crape striped with wide 
[ black ribbons edged with a row of iridescent steel spangles. It 
may be worn as very light and dressy mourning, or it may become the 
richest black dress in the outfit of one wearing colors. The round 
waist has a wide corselet of black satin in full folds, closed in the 
back by shirring of small frills where it meets. Around a collar of rib- 
bon is attached a series of ribbons forming a collarette. Sleeves of 
crape are very large at the top, with three bands of the ribbon forming 
cuffs. The skirt touches the floor, and is covered by ribbons, each 
finished at the foot with three loops. 

The bonnet is Virot’s latest creation, called le nuage, a cloud of 
black tulle studded with jet. Itis lightly posed far back on the head, 
the gracefully curved front displaying an effective coiffure. Two 
white roses and leaves are placed at the back. A jet cabochon holds 
a high aigrette near the front. Wide strings of black crépe lisse com- 
plete a charming summer bonnet. 


A PARIS SUMMER WRAP AND HAT. 


fH EIS elaborate mantle of black lace and jet is a model from Mlle. 

Blanche, 31 Avenue de |'Opéra, Paris. The top is a yoke of red 
silk covered with black lace. Folds of red silk start from shoulder- 
knots. of lace and meet in front. The high collar of lace is covered 
with a collarette of jet applied on lace, and loops of lace extend down 
the front to the folds of silk. A wide jet fringe starting from the silk 
folds falls almost to the elbow, and below the waist in Front. In the 
middle of the front, in a Watteau-like fold, start two wide flounces of 
lace gathered on silk galloon and trimmed with jet like that of the 
collar; they extend around the waist, and are attached in the back 
hy a bow of moiré ribbon with long ends falling some distance be- 
low the edge of the mantle. 
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The hat is a tasteful model from Mile 
Marguerite, 31 Rue du Quatre Septem- 
bre, Itis of marron-brown straw turned 
up on the sides to form a point in front. 
Two large choux of beige ribbon are 
placed on each side, and a short brown 
tip starts from beneath each chou, stand- 
ing erect, with only the tip drooping 
slightly. A bouquet of violets and a 
marron plume are placed at the back of 
the brim, next the hair. 


THE COMPOSITZ. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


MONG the candidates for our coun- 
<X try’s national flower is our Ameri- 
can golden-rod. It certainly possesses 
many admirable characteristics. Begin- 
ning to bloom early in August, it defies 
autumn frosts and storms, and so is a 
type of those dauntless men and women 
whose courage and perseverance laid the 
foundations of our republic. It is a 
democratic flower. Not only the woods 
and meadows, but deserted, ploughed-up 
ground, dry and dusty soil, spring into 
beauty with this covering of golden blos- 
soms. It adorns the poor man’s garden 
or the rich man’s hedge. We are almost 
grateful to it for concealing so much that 
is arid and uninteresting. 

There are forty-two species of golden- 
rod mentioned in Gray’s Manual, Sivided 
into the Virgaurea, all whose heads of 
flowers are borne upon short stems, and 
the Euthamia, with sessile heads. There 
are but two of the latter, and they are 
easily distinguished by their flat corym- 
vose heads and very narrow leaves. 
Around Sag Harbor, on the eastern end 
of Long Island, both species of the Eu- 
thamia grow in great profusion, some- 


times low and delicate, again tall and 
showy. 

Not every one knows that there isa 
white golden-rod. The Solidago concolor 
is often taken for an aster. The cream- 
tinted flowers grow in clusters in the 
leaf axils along a simple, rarely branched 
stem. A yellow variety, with rather 
larger heads, grows in the same way. 
All the others have mostly terminal 
blossoms in long or short panicles, one- 
sided or twisted, contracted and stubby, 
or spread out into great yellow fans. 

The sweet golden-rod (Solidagg odora) 
gives out from its crushed leaves the 
scent of anise. I came across an unusu- 
ally large plant of this species growing 
in a romantic spot at the head of Stirling 
Lake, well up among the hills in Rock- 
land County, New York. 

One of the tallest is the Solidago sem- 
pervirens, seven or eight feet high. Its 
blossoms are large and handsome, al- 
though the racemes are rather smaller 
than those of the nemoralis and juncea. 

The leaves of golden-rod present every 
variety. They have one or three strong 
nerves, are smooth or rough, entire or 
serrate, clustered thickly or scattered 
along the stem. 

Side by side with these yellow beau- 
ties spring up the regal asters. The 
golden aster (chrysopsis) found thickly 
in New Jersey pine-barrens, on Nan- 
tucket Island, and Cape Cod, is not a 
true aster. Neither is the pretty white- 
topped aster (seriocarpus), growing in 
thickets and woods. The real aster is a 
perennial herb (except two species, 
which are annuals) whose rays are 
white, purple, or bine. The disk is 
deep yellow, sometimes purple. The 
flowers grow in corymbs, racemes, or 
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panicles. An autumn drive up and down New England 
hills, where the road-sides are massed with the soft white 
and purple bloom of asters, touched up with splashes of 
golden-rod, presents a picture not to be surpassed even by 
the luxuriance of tropical growth. The driver is wearied 
with constant petitions to stop, and the wagon floor is piled 


high with gorgeous plunder designed for home-adornment. 
The purple asters, upon being gathered, should have their 
stems immediately covered with wet moss, else they will 
wilt beyond recovery 

Both of these queens of the autumn, together with many 
of our sgmmer and a few of our spring owen, belong to 
the great family of Composite. It is the largest of the fam- 
ilies of flowering planis, and contains one-tenth of all the 
known species, one-eighth of which are indigenous to North 


America. If, therefore, the sentiment of the nation demands 
floral expression, it were fitting that the choice were drawn 
from this family. 

They are the compound flowers of early botanists, since it 


was long ago recognized that a wember of this family, 
the daisy, for example, was not a simple flower lik: a haw- 
thorn, with petals and sepals surrounding stamens and 
pistils. That which resembles the parts of a calyx is an 
involucre of bracts. What seem to be petals are rays. The 
central disk is a group of individual flowers (in the daisy 
some two to five hundred), each having its own tiny calyx, 
corolla, five stamens (rarely three or four), and pistil with 
divided stigma. “Separate from the others in the disk one 
of the florets of the daisy, and place it under a strong glass. 


The calyx is joined to the ovary, which contains a single 
hard dry seed, without albumen, called an achene. The 
calyx in our daisy is cut off abruptly just above the ovary, 


but in many of the Composite it is prolonged into various 
shapes. So we may know the cichory by its cup-shaped 
top; the sunflower by two rabbit-shaped ears; the sneeze- 
weed by five such ears or scales; the ugly sow- thistle by a 
tuft of soft hairs, a true fairy dust-brush; a dandelion by the 
dust-brush lifted upon a long handle; the blazing-star by 
each bristle feathered. All such developments of the calyx- 
top are called paippus, and its determination greatly aids in 
assigning the plant to its proper genus. ‘ 

Often a single bract grows outside of the calyx, called 
chaff. The corolla in our daisy floret is tubular, with five 


points at the summit. The stamens, five in number, are 
united by their anthers into a tube. They stand upon their 
filaments, and this ring is tipped with five sterile points. 
The anter cells open inside, and discharge their pollen 
upon an unripe but growing pistil. As the pistil protrudes 
it carries the pollen upwards with it, till it is within reach 
of the visiting insect, which bears it to another ripe pistil. 
The two halves of the stigma curve on opposite stds of 
the flower like two tiny hooks 


So much for the disk flowers, and they are borne upon a 
flattened receptacle. When the receptacle is laid bare it 
may present a flat or conical surface, comparatively smooth 
or deeply honeycombed 

The marginal rays of the daisy are spread-out petals, each 
enclosing one pistil. They are called strap-shaped coroilas, 
and in some flowers are neutral, with neither stamens nor 
pistils. The daisy, then, has both kinds of flowers—disk 
and ray; the latter fertile, but imperfect. The vernonia 
(ironweed), a tatl, handsome, bright purple flower, has no 
ray flowers, but heads of tubular corollas. These and in 
all eighty genera.out of the family, much the larger part, 
comprise the Tubuliflore division, in which there are no 
strap-shaped corollas in the disk. The Liguliflore, or 
cichory tribe, numbering sixteen genera, have no ray flow- 
ers and no tubular corollas, but strap-shaped corollas in all 
the flowers which are perfect. In these there is, of course, 
no centre or disk. The common dandelion and pretty blue 
cichory will be recognized as belonging to this division. 
There is a third division, Labiatiflore, in which the corollas 
are two-lipped, like mints. Besides a few species found 
in New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas, most of them grow in 
South America 

The leaves of Composite agree only in one respect—they 
are without stipules. The stems are often hollow, and are 
filled with watery or milky or resinous age 

Among the Liguliflore, a small cousin of the dandelion, 
is the dwarf dandelion (Krigic). It bangs the daintiest of 
tassels from delicate stems, with root leaves finely cut. One 
may find this plant in the cleft of some tall rock, hobnobbing 
with the purple stems of that hairlike fern Asplenéum tri- 
chomanes, under the drip of wet mosses and near a small 
bitter cress 

The hawkweeds (Hieracium) belong to this division. 
Many of these are coarse and showy plants. One of them, 
the rattlesnakeweed (7H. venosum), has leaves colored under- 
neath with a beautiful rose-purple color, the purple veins 
showing through on the upper surface. The flowers are 
yellow, in @ loose corymb, and stem and midrib are hairy. 
A tali roadside weed is wild-lettuce (Lactuca canadensis). It 
is perhaps pine feet high, with pale yellow heads of flowers 
in panicles, The thistles and burdocks belong to the Tubu- 
liflorew. There isa yellow thistle found along the coast with 
yellowish pricigles upon the leaves. The least bristling and 
the tallest thistle is Onieus altissimus, ten feet high. The 
pasture thistle is occasionally found white. The Canada 
thistle, along with the common whiteweed daisy and the 
cone-flower (Rudbeckia hirta), is a special plague to the 
farmer, ‘They are the most impudent and pertinacious of 
weeds, excepting perhaps the ubiquitous wild-carrot, and 
only the most untiring vigilance will prevent them from 
malotaining-egmplete ascendency over the soil. There are 
about twenty species of wild-sunflower, easily known by the 
twoeared pappus. They are voter Be og with wide 
rays, and areDften mistaken for yellow daisies. 

Oue of the prettiest spring flowers is Robin’s - plantain. 
The stems aré hairy; the rays are fine, numerous, of a light 
heliotrope color. The place where I have seen it very 
abundant, set off by tall buttercups, is in a large old-fash- 
joned apple orchard. 

The plantain-leaved everlasting (Antennaria plantagini- 
foléa) is ove of our earliest spring flowers. The leaves and 
stem are cottony, and the involucre is white. Stamens and 
pistils are borne on different plants—an exception, though 
not the only one,to the rule of Composite. With Antennari, 
saxifrages, cinque- foil, columbine, and wild - straw 
blossoms many a bit of pasture-land and top of a flat roc 
is converted into a veritable garden, 

The miserable ragweeds are uped in the genus called 
Ambrosia. A fitter name would be one which a little girl 
called them—a child who saw with poetical feeling common 
things—*‘ candelabra, because,” she said, “‘ they hold their 
little green candles so straight.” The sterile and fertile 
flowers of ragweeds grow in different heads upon the same 
plant, the fertile almost hidden at the bases of the long 
spikes of greenish sterile flowers. 
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Thoroughworts are an important branch of the Com- 
posit. -Most conspicuous of these is the Joe-Pye-weed, 
which towers twelve feet in its loftiest moods. It bathes 
low swampy meadows in a rich rose-purple, flowering with 
blue and white vervain and the dark-hued Vernonia in 
summer. The white boneset, dear to our grandmothers for 
its mild, uninebriating tea, may be known by its opposite 
leaves uniting around the stem. Hence its name, 
rium perfoliatum. The blue mist-flower of New Jersey is a 
lovely member of this genus. More common, one of the 
prettiest dwellers in our woods, is the white snakeroot (Z. 
ageratoides It displays clear white close corymbs of 
flowers, and fanciful leaves—thin and dark green, long 
petioled, very deeply and sharply serrate. 1 have a pleasant 
recollection of a ‘* green and white luncheon,” given in a 
cottage overlooking a picturesque lake, in which the white 
snakeroot formed the only floral decoration. Upon the 
table it was massed in a large centre, and bouquets of it tied 
with white and green ribbons lay at each plate. Large 
bowls filled with the same flower were in the same room, 
and vases in the windows. 

For floral decorations in August, what could be more 
effective than climbing hempweed (Mikania scandens), the 
only climbing composite. It can be pulled in two or three 
yard lengths. Its clusters of pinkish blossoms nestled 
among heart-sha leaves make it a striking and elegant 
vine. It may found beside streams, twining among 
bushes, in full bloom in August, 


“CHICKEN LITTLE.” 
‘ BY MARION HARLAND. 


T is an unexplained fact that the eggs set under even a 
“ steady sitter” are not always up to time, and that all 
are not hatched simultaneously. 

Therefore, if not a shell is cracked three weeks from the 
day of setting, do not be disheartened. Wait twelve or even 
twenty-four hours longer before yielding to despair. Dame 
Partlet may have “ treated resolution” by a stolen holiday 
as soon as you had departed after seeing her snugly en- 
sconced in the fragrant hay. The solemn perseverance with 
which she awaits to-morrow’s developments may imply a 
recollection of the escapade, or it may mean blind faith and 
dogged duty. The probabilities are that all is right, and 
that at your next call you will be gladdened by the tuneful 
**cheep! cheep!” of happy life, muffled by the maternal 
duvet. 

If the nest is spacious and the mother composed, resist 
the temptation to meddle with the first-hatched chicks— 
at any rate, for some hours. If six or eight are out and 
lively, and the dame evidently excited by their nestling and 
chirping, it is well to transfer all that are dry and full-fledged 
to a basket lined with flannel or wool and take them into a 
warm room, Cover them lightly with flannel, and make no 
attempt to feed them until they are recommitted to the 
mother. They can get along comfortably for a day without 
other nourishment than that secreted by nature in their small 
bodies. Visit the nest again by-and-by to ascertain if any 
later comers are feeble, and should you find such, give them 
single cots in a er nursery near the fire, or where 
the sunbeams warm the flannel thrown over them. If left 
in the nest they will most likely be trampled to death. I 
have often nursed weaklings, shaky as to , and imbecile 
in their inclination to pitch forward upon their noses, or sit 
down upon budding tails when they tried to stand—such 
tremulous atoms that they seemed just able to hold their 
members together—and been rewarded by the increasing 
strength and frequency of the ‘‘ cheep” resounding from the 
woollen folds, until at nightfall it was safe to consign the 
downy tuft to the warm covert of the maternal wings. 

Guard the delicate ones for some days, should they gain 
vigor slowly, separating them from the a rabble during 
the day, pi | feeding them in the flannel ward until evening. 
Partlet has no v of compassion for the ailing of her 
flock. They must do or die. I have seen her dart at a 
shivering outcast withdrawn toa corner of the coop to keep 
out of way of his boisterous fellows, win rooping, 
feathers ragged. and eyes half shut, and peck him to deat 
before I could interpose. The survival of the fittest is the 
law with communities that live in obedience to natural in- 
stinet. The hogpital is an invention of artificial civilization. 

Of planning and patenting coops there is no end, and 
likely to be none. I have tried many kinds, and am driven 
to the hymiliating conclusion that none is so popular with 
my feathered bohemians as a barrel laid on the side, the 
mouth guarded by half a dozen sticks driven into the 
ground, .or a plain box slatted at one end. Given a tight 
roof, a wooden floor, and a barred opening facing the sun, 
fresh water, plenty of food—always scattered outside of the 

and reasonable hens and healthy chicks are pretty 
sure to do well, unless the season is very wet. 

Some successful ltry-raisers insist that the hen should 
be allowed to go with, to forage for, and protect her brood, 
and the plan much to recommend it, especially when 
the yard is small and dry, and not crowded with older fowls. 
Partlet loses what wits slie had to begin life with if wide 
hunting-grounds be thrown open to her. She is up and afield 
with the rising of the morning star, umably in quest of 
the idiotic earlier worm, ray oe thtough wet grass and 
shrubbery, clucking on her raggled retinue, lending a 
motherly peck to the hindmost and feeblest, and deaf as an 
elected candidate to the piteous cries of her chilled constitu- 
ency. After giving what appeared to me a natural and 
sensible course a fair trial, and registering about three per 
cent. of every brood thus treated as ‘‘ lost, strayed, or stolen,” 
I returned to the old wives’ way of shutting up the mother 
behind bars far enough apart to afford free egress and in- 

ress to the chicks. coop has its private yard, fenced 

y four twelve-inch planks set on edge and held upright b 
pegs. The area is floored with clean sand; the exposure 
sunny and well drained. Internecine warfare is prevented 
by this arrangement until the chicks are old enough to over- 
leap the fence, when they are able to hold their own against 
cockerel neighbors. 

The simpler the food given to Chicken Little the better. 
The first meal should consist of the yolks of hard-boiled 
ag crumbled as fine as meal, and administered sparingly. 

long-fasting mother should have corn at the same time, 
and will leave the daintier morsels for her babies’ tender 
beaks. On the second day, and for a week thereafter, stale 
bread soaked in milk is the best diet. Afterward, and until 
es are half grown, they may have loppered milk mixed 
with boiled mush (unsalted), or Indian-meal bread made by 
stirring up the meal with boiling water, with the addition of 
a little lard or saltless dripping, and baking it slowly. When 
they are a month old, release the mother on a dry pleasant 
day, and let her give her young folks a glimpse of the world. 
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Continue to feed them within their own enclosure, and, un- 
Jess she is a | vagrant, she will seek her old 

at sundown, b nging her brood with her to be tucked up in 
orthodox wise. Id she elect to remain out overnight, 
capture her and try the effect upon her unto 

brain of another weck’s imprisonment. 

If, from some untoward and, to you, inexplicable circum- 
stance, but few out of a full setting of eggs are batched, it 
is practicable to palm off the small percentage of fledglings 
upon some thrifty biddy whose own are near the same age 
with the newly Do it tentatively, smuggling one 
at a time under the w and breast of the foster-mother- 
in-spite-of-herself while attention is otherwise engaged, 
or as she is dozing, with her little ones chirping drowsily under 
her ample bosom. In nine cases out of ten she will wink 

-naturedly at the trick, or remain stupidly unconscious 
of her increase of family. : 

If you like, you can as shamelessly impose a second sittin 
term upon the unlucky brooder thus bereaved of her lawfu 

. In cool weather and with a hen in fair condi- 
tion there is no cruelty in giving her a chance to amend her 
reputation by slipping a fresh silting of eggs under her be- 
fore she can grasp the idea that her time is up. In her cal- 
po nae laeeaall a as three. BE oo be the 
experiment re a ways successfully, tuking cure, 
however, to feed her with capecaity pourtehiag mane dur- 
ing the second term. 

n the matter of the diseases that are popularly, and ac- 
coming to a manuals, supposed to visit all chicken- 
yards, I have so little experience that I offer no advice. In 
twenty years of this homely sort of chicken-culture I have 
not lost ten chicks with pip, or roup, or any other known or 
unknown malady. Cleanliness, fresh air and fresh water, 

ine, abundance of wholesome food regularly be- 
stowed have kept my charges healthy. I should not know, 
for instance, how to treat a chicken with the pip or cholera, 
because mine never have either. The returns for my labor 
and care in the form of broilers, and roasters lave been 
large: my losses from the ills that fowlflesh is supposed to 
be heir to so inconsiderable as not to merit notice. 

I wish I could say as much of the depredations of rats, 
weasels, two-legged roost-robbers, and my neighbors’ dogs. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. } 


7 advent of fine weather has occasioned a sudden blos- 
soming out of light toilettes, among which, as I have 
redicted, crépes and crépons prove to be decidedly in favor. 
hey are woollens, which, though used chiefly in light and 

medium colors, are comparatively warm for their weight, 

and hence well suited for early spring and Jate autumn, as 
well as for wear th t the summer. The range of 
styles and colors, as I stated in my former letter, is practi- 
cally illimitable, and still greater variety is imparted by the 
stuffs employed for garniture, including soft failles and ben- 

—- satins, and also, though less frequently, velvets. 

ith the various gray tones black velvet for accessories ap- 
pears to be much admired. 

The corsages of crépon gowns are usually without visible 
back seams or front darts, or draped in a girlish way 
to the belt, and ogee ay down at the top to be filled out 
by a yoke or guimpe. skirt is lightly gathered at the 
belt, and is not always lined throughout, being in many cases 
mounted loose on a foundation skirt or petticoat of (affeta. 
Self-trimmings are infrequent, a relief of one of the stuffs 
enumerated above being usually an improvement. If the 
gown is intended for, we will say, the calling or promenade 
costume of a young matron, worn with a cape, the gkirt may 
be less wide at the bottom, and have a trimming of some 
depth, composed of several spaced rows of ribbon, the same 
ribbon furnishing the belt and other accessories of the cor- 


As an example of a charming spring costume for a youn 
lady I will cite a model made of shot stem-green and pin 
crépon. Five rows of stem-green soft faille ribbon encircle’ 
the skirt, each forming a chou on the left side, and a belt of 
the same ribbon fastens in a chou which is in line with those 
on the skirt. The opens in a point, with folded 
ribbon at the edge, ex ling into a chou on the shoulders, 
heading a frill of cream guipure lace. The puffed top of 
the sleeve is caught on the u arm with a ribbon band 
and chou, with a narrow frill of lace falling below. To 
complete the costume are a short cape of the shot crépon lined 
with stem-green surah, and a corn-colored straw hat with a 
butterfly bow of pleated stem-green velvet, with a bunch of 
bright pink carnations lifting the brim at the back. These 
flat ribbon trimmings, which are in great favor for the 
smoother crépons, as they are for challies, veilings, épiu- 
gelines, and other woollens, are not suited to the fluffier 
sponge and crocodile crépons, which require a less rigid 
style of ae for these there are crimped fringes with 
beaded, spangled, or metallic headings, pinked ruffles of silk, 
veiled or not with lace, or light draperies of silk muslin 
caught with knots of ribbon. A crocodile crépon, which is 
a coarse-meshed, deeply crinkled stuff, with belt and other 
accessories of velvet, makes a comparatively simple yet very 
stylish gown. 

Another evidence of the favor in which all crépe stuffs are 
held this season is seen in the cotton crépons, which are 
brought out in many patterns and colors. Cottons with 
crinkled stripes in poke and white, blue and cream, mauve 
and cream, yellow and cream, or in stripes of two shades of 
violet or other color, make pretty and quite dressy frocks 
for girls and young women. — are mounted on sateen 
or silk, and are simply trimmed with gathered flounces taken 
in the direction of the stripes. The corsage, which may be 
either a round blouse entering the skirt or a Russian blouse 
dropping outside, bas a lace yoke, the sleeve may be short 
or half-long with a lace ruffle, and the belt is of silk or rib- 
bon to match the stripe. 

Cotton crépons as fine as organdy muslins, with curled 
silk thread stripes, are made into beautiful little gowns for 
country houses and watering-places, suitable for ates 
parties of the most elaborate kind. They are made in sim- 
ple fashion, with a skirt slightly gathered at the waist, and 
a round seamless corsage entering the skirt under a silk or 
ribbon belt that matches the stripe in the material. Of a 
similar character are the erépons neigeuz, or snowflake cré- 
pone, which have a mottled white ground striped or cross- 

red with silk lines in blue, pink, yellow, or violet. These 
are prettily trimmed with ribbons of the color of the silk 
stripe, so arranged as to be capable of being removed readily 
when the dress is to be laundered. 

Simpler and much less expensive are the ribbed cotton 
Bedford cords, which come in foged awey blue, or violet, in 
cords of a color with white, and in stripes ov a solid ground. 
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They are used for simple gowns and children’s clothing, 
trimmed with bias folds of the stuff, with white galloon, or 
the heavier laces. Pretty fancy zephyrs spotted on a white 
ground make dainty morning gowns for the house or garden, 
trimmed with frills embroidered iu the color, and relieved by 
knots of ribbon. Sateens are displayed again, figured on a 
light, medium, or dark ground. One very elaborate sateen 
dress has a pinkish-mauve strewn with clusters of 
shaded violets. The skirt is bordered with a ruffle of surah 
of a medium violet shade, partly veiled by a ruffle of ivory 
lace, headed by a narrow draped band of darker violet 
surah. The draped corsage enters the skirt under a crush 
belt of the two shades of surah mingled; it opens in a point 
at the throat, and has a wide collarette of ivory lace, round 
at the back, forming revers at the front, and drooping as 
epaulettes over short puffed sleeves of the lighter surah. 

Batistes are shown in variety, with solid-colored grounds 
in pink, mauve, heliotrope, blue, and green, with polka dots 
or sprays in white or black. They make pretty informal 
dresses for the country and watering-places, ornamented 
with ribbon to match the ground, and lace which is white 
with white-figured stuffs and black with the black patterns. 
White linen lawns with colored stripes and figures are used 
for more negligee dresses, made usually with a gathered or 
omy flounce around the skirt, and either a round belted 

ice or a long belted Russian blouse, reaching to the knee, 
and untrimmed on its Jower edge. The neck opens in a 
slight point, and is completed by a pleated collarette of the 
material or a frill of embroidery, and the half-long sleeve 
terminates in a ‘‘sabot.”” White muslins with embroidered 
dots and flowerets are popular again, and will be mounted 
both over white and over colored taffeta with ribbons to 
correspond. 

Other summer tissues are very sheer nuns’ veilings, silk 
muslins, and the étamines that come in ast widths, two 
yards and three-quarters, and are intended specially for 
making the famous butterfly skirt, which is simply an im- 
mense circle, with a hole at the centre to admit the waist. 
For dancing receptions these butterfly skirts will be made 
of silk muslin, spotted tulle, or thin grenadine, mounted over 
plain, shot, or shaded silk. A special fancy is to make them 
of iridescent tissues, which, mounted over a flamboyant silk, 
have a magical effect. There is naturally no trimming 
around the very ample lower edge, unless it be several rows 
of very narrow thin ribbon, which will not interfere with 
the fall of the folds. Taffeta is preferred to foulard or 
surah for foundation skirts, as it has more body. Short 
sleeves of evening dresses, instead of a puff, are often com- 
posed of five or seven tiny frills of pinked silk, ribbon, or 
silk muslin, matching the belt. The latter points at the 
front of the waist, and sometimes also at the back. Other 
sleeves, accompanying a lengthened shoulder seam, are now 
sometimes gathered on both sides, but not at the top of the 
shoulder. 

For a walking dress fashion favors this.spring a complete 
costume of light-weight cloth, trimmed with bengaline, faille, 
or velvet, and accompanied by a cape in which both the 
materials are combined. The hat fancied at the moment 
for wear with such costumes is a flat-brimmed sailor with 
straw crown and varnished leather brim. 

Later on in the season cloth capes will be replaced by silk 
searfs of the color of the dress or in light contrast, by lace 
capes and tabbed mantles lined with i, ht silk, and Marie 
Antoinette or Lamballe fichus of black silk muslin or a light 
color matching the gown. EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


be wife of Postmaster-General Bissell is a musician of 
considerable ability, with a voice trained by Madame 
Marchesi. Mrs. Bissell has already taken a marked interest 
in all things musical, atteuding every concert of consequence, 
and musical entertainments are anticipated as a feature of 
her social career at Washington. Ten years ago there was 
an era of musical entertainments at the capital; then horse 
and dog and sporting affairs ruled; then drawing-room read- 
ings and lectures and after-dinner programmes succeeded, 
with more persistent dining and dancing in and out of Lent 
than ever known before. For a few months things have 
been indefinite, with no marked bias in any way, and one 
may await some new development. The prophets are fore- 
telling a revival of the musical interest that once kept alive 
a chorus class among the diplomatic set. 


The appointment of ambassadors to the United States 
from England and France, soon to be followed by Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, will not fill Washington streets with 
eee chariots and big-wigged footmen on New-Year’s and 

nauguration days, the only occasions of state ceremon 
that put the diplomatic corps at Washington into state uni- 
forms. The chariots are not here, to start with, and it would 
not be attempted to manufacture them on this soil in this 
end of the nineteenth century. Ambassadors will continue 
to ride in ordinary brougbams, landaus, or victorias, as be- 
fore; and the British ambassador has even been seen to ride 
in a street car since his promotion. The presence of em- 
bassies at Washington will enlarge the President’s social 
sphere, and he may be invited to such establishments. Le- 
gations are debarred from entertaining sovereigns and rulers, 
but at the British Embassy President Cleveland would be 
the guest of Queen Victoria, and at the French Embassy the 

uest of President Carnot, and the next winter will doubt- 
ess be marked by brilliant entertainments at the great em- 
bassies, with the President and his wife as guests of honor. 


While doubtless fitted for it, women have never entered 
the field of American diplomacy to the extent of holding 
itions in the foreign service of the United States. During 
resident Garfield’s brief term one woman did persistently 
beseech him to be made secretary of legation at Paris, claim- 
ing quite justly that she was able to discharge all the clerical 
and actual duties of the place. Such a startling innovation 
and enlargement of woman's sphere was not made, however. 
When Bishop Newman was given his trip around the world 
as inspector of consulates, Mrs. Newman acted as the clerk 
or secretary allowed him, much to the dismay of conven- 
tionally minded officials, and iu a few cases convivial consuls, 
seeing only the initials before the name of the inspection 
clerk, put up both names at the clubs. 


Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who has just become Secretary Gresh- 
am’s chief clerk in the State Department, has had as roman- 
tic a career as falls to the exceptional American. Born in 
Virginia, he spent his bo: hood and youth in France, u- 
ating from a French military college, and serving with the 


army in Algiers. He then came to this country, and lived 
for a time on a Texas cattle ranch, aud was then appointed 
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comes f pee S by President Arthur. Dis- 
agreeing politically with Min Iu Denby, he resigned, and 
eral 


spent sev years travelling in Thibet. Once he was al- 
most in sight of L’Hassa, when his provisions gave out, and 
another time his funds were exhausted, and he was obli 

to return to Peking. He came to New York, and published 
his book on The Lamas, and again started to 
Thibet. Several scientific societies furn him with an 
exploration Pa a leading magazine offered $1000 for 
av article on L’ should he succeed in entering the sacred 
city. ,The Thibetans again turned hin: back and refused 
him provisions. Mr. Rockhill Jectured in England last win- 
ter, and returned to this country in time to assume his new 
duties with his old personal friends, Secretary Gresham and 
Assistant-Secretary Quincy. euler 


Professor Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tel- 
ow omay just completed a new residence in Washington, 
his former home having been purchased by Vice-President 
Morton four years ago. During this time Professor Bell 
and his family have been much abroad, and have passed 
each summer at their cottage at Cape Breton and in voyages 
on their large house-boat. Mrs. Bell, who was a deaf-mute 
until taught the lip langu and to articulate by her hus- 
band, is a young and beautiful woman, who converses and 
anteciinie all that is suid with perfect ease. As soon as 
her new home was ready for occupancy Mrs. Bell returned 
from Paris and began a series of entertainments, the gath- 
erings at her house bringing together the scientists and lit- 
erary people of the capital, with the better elements of the 
official and the smart set in ewe ye 5 roman The 
members of the National Academy of Science were especial- 
ly entertained during the week the savants of the country 
were in session at the Smithsonian Institution. sae 


TAILOR COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 360. 


E give herewith some models of tailor costumes, in- 
cluding a stylish ulster, for which we are indebted to 
the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 

A youthful gown with a shirt waist of blue and green 
striped surah has a Directoire jacket of dark blue sacking 
with a gored skirt to match. This jacket differs from 
others in having long-pointed fronts with a revers collar 
partly covered above the notches with green velvet. The 
back of the jacket is round, and scarcely reaches to the 
waist-line. The sleeves have cuffs of velvet, and the collar 
of the shirt waist is also velvet. The skirt, four yards wide 
at the foot, has four breadths, those of the front and sides 
gored narrowly at the top, that in the back but slightly 
sloped; it is lined throughout with shot blue and green taf- 
feta, and has an interlining of crinoline twelve inches deep. 
A wide belt of sacking pointed in front is bound with tan- 
colored leather, and is permanently sewed to the skirt. The 
hat of black rice straw is trimmed with green velvet and 
violets with much green foliage. 

The surplice ulster or travelling cloak may be made of 
homespun, pongee, or surah silk in dust gray, fawn, tan- 
color, dark blue, or black, This garment is popular because 
it entirely conceals and protects the dress someon it, and, 
moreover, with its stylish shoulder cape, gives the effect of 
a complete costume of itself. It is cut in easy-fitting prin- 
cess breadths, the front lapping far to the right side, the 
back having pleats below the wais to make fulness for cov- 
ering the dress skirts. The cape is also Japped and has a 
revers collar of the checked silk with which the fron is lined. 

A rather dressy gown of Corot green whip-cord is trimmed 
with bands and shoulder frills of darker green satin or ben- 

aline. The round waist is almost seamless, the fabric be- 
ing drawn smoothly over a fitted lining and hooked on the 
left shoylder and under thearm. The sleeves are not large, 
as greater breadth is given by green satin frills, which are 
pleated very full over the armholes, but are plain and nar- 
row in front and back. Three bias green bands girdle the 
waist, and are lapped and pointed in front under small steel 
buckles. The high collar and a fold at the wrist are of 
green satin. A skirt of nine gores, with each gore of the 
sides and back falling in an organ pleat, has green satin 
bands in groups of three as trimming. 


SHIRT WAISTS AND BLOUSES. 


HIRT waists of twenty different designs are shown in 
large shops, some of them well tried and familiar, and 
others equally pleasing with new accessories—collarettes, 
surplice folds, front frills, and berthas. The more elaborate 
waists are of silks—taffeta, surah, foulard, or wash silks, 
shot, dotted, striped, or figured. Ombré surah satins and 
soft-finished bengaline with dots amid stripes are used for 
recently impo waists. Simple and useful waists are of 
cottons that wash easily—pretty ginghams with pin dots 
and stripes of color, plain Chambéry, cotton chevidt loosely 
woven and cool, percales with colored figures, and pure white 
waists of lawn or nainsook that serve with skirts of any 
summer fabric. We give on page 356, illustrations of some 
pular designs that will serve not only for separate waists, 
ut also for dress waists of summer cottons, ginghams, ba- 
tistes, or lawns. 

We are indebted for these designs to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Stern Brothers. 

A novel feature on a blouse is a pelerine, or cape, cov- 
ered with three very full bias ruffles, making the waist suit- 
able alike for the street and house. The original models 
are of India silks in shaded stripes of yellow, pink, pale blue, 
Nile green, or lavender on white, with tiny dots of black. 
The waist is very full, shirred at top over a yoke lining, 
again at the waist on a belt lining, and extends six inches 
below, either inside or outside the skirt. Sleeves close u 
to the elbow have a large puff above, and are lined wit 
French muslin, closely fitt The pelerine is a half-circle 
cape of silk, only five inches deep, on which three very full 
bias ruffles of silk are mounted; that sewed to the end of the 
cape is five inches deep; the next, of the same width, laps 
two inches over the lower; while the upper ruffle, gathered 
in with the collar, is but four inches deep. These ruffles 
have a rolled hem at their lower edge. A stock-collar of 
ag silk-five inches wide meets in front in two shirred ruf- 

es. 

An effective and youthful waist of shirred lengthwise 
puffs meeting an Empire belt of cross rows of shirring is 
charming when made of pale pink or blue surah, China silk, 
or pin-dotted Swiss muslin. A fitted sateen lining is need- 
ed to hold the shirriogs, which are drawn in three rows, then 
tacked to the lining. The front has more bouffant puffs 
than the back. Continuous breadths are used in front and 
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back, ending below the crosswise shirrings in a puff of four 
inches, turned up and gathered to the lining. Three clus- 
ters of shirring down the back form four puffs with the 
side seams; the under-arm space is full and blouselike. The 
fastening is - hvoks down the front under a shirred band. 
The high collar is drawn in folds around the neck and 
shirred in Jittle frills in front. The sleeves, very full over 
a close lining, are massed in gathers in the armholes, and 
are shirred in four puffs to the elbows, 

The waist with Derby collarette is very attractive when 
made of fine gingham with hair stripes of laveader, pink, or 
blue on white, the edges button-holed in scallops the color 
of the stripe. It has wide back and fronts,and an under- 
arm form, is without lining, buttons in front, and extends 
six inches below the belt inside the skirt. The front is 

to the collar, and again at the waist-line; the back 

as a double box pleat four inches wide. The high turned- 
over collar is of the gingham doubled. Full topped sleeves 
taper to the wrist, and are turned back thence two inches 
and a half and faced outside with straight gingham to form 
cuffs. The Derby collarette, starting under the box pleat 
of the back, is gathered to the high collar, extends full over 
the sleeve-tops, and points low in front. A Swiss belt with 
inted front is separate,and is made of the gingham dou 
led, with a seam down the front, and stitching at the edges. 

A shirt waist of silk with a bolero jacket of cloth will be 

pular wear during the summer in the country. The waist 
is of shot taffeta silk very plainly made, gathered at the belt, 
plain at the top, and trimmed down the front with a bias 
ruffle gathered through the middle. This front ruffle droops 
softly, and is the important feature of waists worn with 
ackets. It should be eight inches wide when finished. The 

lero of dark blue cloth has a short wide back and open 
fronts. A notched collar and revers with many rows of 
stitching are in the front. A single dart fits each front, and 
two brass buttons are set on the darts. This jacket has no 
lining. 

The surplice waist now very fashionable was made of 
flannel when introduced last winter in a Bazar Supplement 
pattern, but is now made of silk percale, lawn, or pin-dotted 
muslins. It is becoming to slight figures, and is without 
other lining than a yoke-shaped piece of muslin in front and 
back.* The waist iliustrated is of glowing red taffeta, shot 
and striped with black. Each front is a breadth of silk a 
yard and a quarter long, partly shirred in four rows below 
the collar, sewed plainly on the shoulders and far back in the 
armholes, widened at the waist-line by a triangular piece 
eight inches long and balf as broad, the ends sloped to a 
point, then lap across the breast in surplice fashion and 
tied at the back ina bow. The back has side forms, is plain 
at the top, shirred at the waist-line, and extends below the 
bow made by the fronts, passing inside the skirt. Braces of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide extend from a bow on 
each shoulder to the waist. The high ribbon collar over a 
silk band hooks under a bow in the back. The full tops of 
the sleeves are shirred lengthwise to form ‘‘ butterfly wings” 
or double puffs. 

The genuine shirt waist with a shallow yoke like that of 
men’s chirts has long been in favor, and is commended by 
English tailors, who make it of cotton cheviot, China silk, 
or wash silk, to wear with a skirt and jacket of hop —— 
or of serge. The yoke has a seam in the pointed back, an 
is scarcely seen in front. The cheviot or silk may be added 
to the yoke without fulness, or else the yoke may be laid on 
the back and stitched there. The fronts are gathered just 
below the throat to an inch-wide standing collar band in 
which the turned-over collar is sewed. Both front and back 
ure gathered at the waist on ap under belt of wide tape, and 
extend seven inches below. Shirt sleeves not too full at 
top Are gathered to straight cuffs three inches deep and but- 
toved on the inner side. Stud-buttons are in a box pleat 
down the front. When made of wash materials the waist is 
softly laundered, but the collar and cuffs are starched stiffly. 





Tue Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., has for many years, 
through his delightful books, preached to an audience as 
earnest and many times greater than the one he so long 
held enthralled by his eloquence in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. Now the news comes from Kioto, Japan, that the 
students in the Doshisha Girls’ School have been reading 
Moses the Lawgiver with great interest, and in recognition of 
a demand this and other of Dr. Taylor's books on the Old 
Testament are to be translated into Japanese, and suitably 
illustrated for the people of that great and prosperous em- 
pire. Dr. Taylor’s clear pithy style and singular lucidity 
of thought are conspicuous in his writings on Old Testa- 
ment themes, and this testimony to their value coming from 
the far East is especially gratifying. 

—Mr, Richard ing Davis has won the appreciation of 
that exclusive and fastidious French periodical the Reoue 
des Deux Mondes, which has just published a translation of 
that subtle and delightful tale ‘‘An Unfinished Story.” 
This clever story originally appeared in HARPER’s MAGaAzinE, 
and was at once exceedingly popular. Everybody read it, 
and Sa ders talked about it, and it is pleasing to find the 
Parisian opinion of its merits added to that of Mr. Davis's 
own countrymen. 

—An interesting biological expedition, which has been 
fitted out at the Iowa State University, will sail from Baltimore 
early in May for the Bahama Islands, Cuba, and the Florida 
Keys. The purpose of this expedition is to wage war upon 
the inferior forms of life in the interest of science. This, so 
far as known, is the first time that a vessel has been char- 
tered by a college or university for the purpose of giving its 
professors and students an opportunity to work at sea with 
an adequate outfit for dredging, aud with a floating biolo- 

ical laboratory and library at their command. The unique 

eature of this expedition is the prominent part taken by 
women, Fourteen gentlemen and seven ladies comprise the 
party. CO. C. Nutting, Professor of Systematic Zoology in 
the university, directs the expedition, and Miss Leora John- 
son, M. D., is the physician in charge. The ladies of the 
company are all graduates of the university, and were 
among the first to enroll themselves as workers in this enter- 
prise of biologica! research. It is a distinguished company, 
and is the fifteenth expedition which has out from the 
university during the past six years in the interest of science. 


The ladies of the are Mrs. Gilman Drew, Mrs. Henr 
F. Wickham, Wilson, Maggie Williams, Edith 
Prouty, Minnie Howe, and Leora Johnson. 
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THE REBEL QUEEN- 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avctuoe or “At: Sours anp Conprrions of Men,’ “Ivory Gate,” 
‘Cut.ones or Giseon,” ETO. 


Caarrer XXII.—( Continued.) 
os | THINK you are very much to be pitied, Mr.— Pray 


what is your name?” 
‘‘My name is Hayling—Anthony Hayling. You must 
have heard my name,” he added, ‘‘ in connection with our 


local Parliament. I speak there. I am acknowledged to be 
their best speaker.” 

‘I fear you have been treated very badly, Mr. Hayling. 
But you see that Nelly herself acknowledges this. She says 
she is very sorry. Can’t you understand that she did not 
quite realize what it meant.” 

‘She knew that I wanted to marry her. What else could 
it mean?” 

‘ Yes—but she did not understand—well—how much you 
wanted, and besides, she did not understand what her mar- 
riage*with you would mean! Can you-not make allowance 
for her now that she does understand?” 

‘*‘No—I can’t. And I won't.” 

‘‘ Let us sit down and talk the thing over quietly! Take 
the sofa, Mr. Hayling. Pick up your hat. Now, let us talk 
reasonably. You know that if Nelly married you she must 


give up her father, her cousins, her friends, her op 
everything. She must go to you quite alone, without a friend 
in the world,” 


** So she says.” 

“ This is a great thing to ask a woman to do for your sake, 
Mr. Hayling. Do you think—let me ask you seriously—that 
there is any woman in the world for whom you would do so 
much? Think—to give up all your friends—everything— 
for the sake of a woman?” 

‘‘ Women are different,” said the chivalrous lover. 

“ Well, then, since you must acknowledge that it is a 
great thing for her to do, what are you going to give her in 
return?” 

‘Give her? Don’t I tell you I am going to marry her.” 

“That I understand. But again, if you propose to begin 
by robbing a girl of those things which she can never replace 

never, mind—for the early friendships and the ties of 
blood, if you break them, leave a blank that cannot be filled 
up—-I say then—what are you going to give her in return 
for this sacrifice?” 

* Give her?” he repeated. 
say. Isn't that enough?” 

It was no use. Against this sublime vanity no question 
or reason or argument could effect anything. ‘‘ You believe,” 
said Francesca, ‘‘that a woman may make any sacrifice— 
any—and that you more than repay it by condescending to 
marry ber.” 

‘** 1 don’t know what you mean by condescending.” 

*‘Never mind. After marriage—we will suppose that she 
thinks the price paid fully compensates—you expect, I sup- 
pose, your wife to obey you.” 

The young man smiled, superior. ‘‘I should like to see 
the woman,” he replied, “* who wouldn't obey me.” 

‘Quite so. And just what I expected. The woman is 
the lower animal, you think.” 

‘IT don’t know about lower. But of course she’s got to do 
what she’s told.” 

“Yes. And about this bargain. The girl has thrown 
over everything in order to marry yoh. In return you give 
her—Yourself. Have you got anything else to give? Money 
—prospects—anything? How are you going to live?” 

‘T've got quite as much to begin with as any other fellow. 
Thirty shillings is not such a screw, and Nelly can make 
as much herself, and more, at her own work.” 

‘So you expect her to contribute her share towards the 
housekeeping?" c 

“ Of course I do.” 

‘Her bargain therefore is this. She gives up everything 
— friends, and religiou, and all—in order to marry you. She 
continues her own work; in addition she obeys a new master. 
She takes care of your houschold and your clothes and things 
in addition to her own; and she has to consider the — 
bility of children. What do you give her in return? Your- 
self. Mr. Hayling, I think you value yourself at a very high 
figure.” 

Mr. Hayling laughed. ‘‘ Girls are all the same,” he said. 
‘‘ What's the good of talking about bargains? What i 
think about bargains, and exchange, and all that rot? 4 
want their faney; they want no other girl to get him. Nell 
would have mg. That's all she wants to make her happy. 
If you knew mx, miss,” he added, modestly, ‘‘ I think you'd 
say that was enough for any girl. Suppose, now, just for 
argument, that you were in love with me.” 

rancesca pushed her ehair back. ‘‘ We will suppose no 
such nonsepse,.Mr. Hayling.” 

“Ob! It's j¢st as you like. All I meant was this: What's 
the good of asking about the bargain? When a girl’s in love, 
I say, she doesn’t stop to consider the bargain. She wants 
the man all for herself, and not for any other girl to 
him. That's what she wants. And what I say is that 
Nelly was in love with me, and I believe she is still, only 
she’s frightened by you, or somebody like you, about giving 
up this and that, Let her come to me, that’s all. I'll be re- 
ligion, and father and mother, and sister and brother, and 
cousins and all. I told her cousin Clara so, three weeks ago. 
Only let her come to me. Work for me? Of course she 
will. And joyful to do it. If she wouldn’t, another girl 
would. Obey me? Of course she will, and joyful too. If she 
wouldn’t another girl would. You're a girl yourself, and 
you can’t pretend that it isn’t true. Have you ever been in 
ove? You are turning red. Then you have. And you 
know.” he 

This speech certainly put the case with elementary sim- 

ylicity. Where was equality? Where the equal rights? 

— kind of sacrifice expected of the girl; of the man, 
nothing. And to give up everything for the sake of this 
insignificant little clerk! In her innocence, Francesca had 
thought that girls should be wooed and won. But that girls 
should be nope Oe: do ae ape | and give up everything, 
in eagerness to married, in order to prevent other girls 
from getting ‘‘the man of their fancy”—oh! ‘‘Of their 
fancy!"—this was new to her. She also thought that if a 
man should win a girl, there should be gifts, great gifts, all 
that a man has to give—that is, not only money for the 
Louse, but the distinction of intellect and ability, and station. 
* Begun in Haurea’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIL. 


‘‘IT am going to marry her, I 
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But here was a man who could bring his wife nothing— 
nothing at all—except himself. 

She repeated this last remark aloud. 

“And quite enough, too,” said the young man. “ What 
more could a girl expect?” 

If this was all, where again was the equality of woman? 
Who can do battle for such women as these? If they do 
not desire even the assertion of their own equality? 

“ You think, Mr. Hayling, that any girl would be honored 
by your attentions?” 

** Come to that,” he replied, ‘ yp ‘ou speer Over it, I 
think she would. See bere, miss—I don’t know your name 
—Nelly hasy’t told you much, Isee; she hasn't told you that 
I am not only a clerk in the works. I've three strings to 
my bow, and all of them good strings, strong strings. I'm 
Parliamentary. I speak in our Parliament. I can get into 
the House if I like. After that you'll see how I'll run up 
the ladder. Then I can sing and play the banjo. If I should 
go on the boards there’s a fortune. And I'm scientific; ina 
chemical works I know how things are made! You shall 
see, if you like, what I can give any girl who marries me.” 

**T am afraid, Mr. Hayling, you underestimate the diffi- 
culty of rising in the world.” 

“You don’t believe me? Well, I can’t make you believe 
me, but if you'll come some evening to our Ladies’ Gallery, 
or if you'll hear me play and sing. I can’t show you here, 
because I've done with this house and everybody in it.” 

~* You are very kind, Mr. Hayling. I only wanted to make 
you understand that you must not be so selfish as to expect 
such a sacrifice from Nell. As I seem to have failed in 
making you understand anything of the kind, 1 think you 
had better go.” 


She back her chair and rose. He too rose, and 
stood before her, and in his face there was gathering an ex- 
pression wifich disquieted the girl. No girl can fail to per- 
ceive the meaning of a certain look in a man's eye. To be 
sure, there is a vast gulf between such a one as Harold 
Alleyne and such a one as Anthony Hayling, yet the ex- 
pression of the eyes was the same with both. 

‘Enough said, Mr. Hayling. You had better go.” 

“Waita bit. We're off with the old love,ain’t we? That's 
done with. Nelly may go and be hanged for all I care. 
There’s as good girls in the sea as ever came out of it. She's 
done with. I don't care. I've seen a girl I like better, and 
that’s you, miss— What's your name? Something pretty, 
I swear. Come now. You can't hurt Nell, because she’s 
given me up of her own accord. I have told you who I am 
aud what I mean to do. I don't care twopence about her 
any longer. She's made a fool of me. If you'll take her 
place you can.” 

Francesca placed the chair between and laughed. She 
was not even angry; she lau . Take the place of Nell 
beside the little clerk? She laughed aloud. 

“*T thought —_— catch on,” said this young man desir- 
able. ‘‘ They always n by laughing. Come now. Shall 
we say next Sunday? Nelly? Why, she isn’t fit to hold.a 
candle to you. I never saw much in her at any time, only 
= was so fondling, you know. She made me take pity 
and—” 

Here the door burst open violently, and Nelly herself 
rushed in. She was the jealous woman. She interposed 
like a less out of a machine to stop the triumph of the 
other girl. Flames visibly darted from her eyes; her cheek 
had a red blot on either side as big as half a crown; she 
gesped, she panted; she caught her heart with her hand. 

he was that creature so seldom seen in more cultivated 
regions, the woman ungoverned and ungovernable, wounded 
in her affections and in her self-respect. 

**Oh!” she cried. ‘‘ Before my very eyes! In my own 
house! No—I won't have it. won't endure it! Go!” 
She turned to Anthony! ‘‘ Let me never see your hateful 


face again! Oh! You would drown yourself for a girl one~ 


minute, and the next—oh! And you—” She turned fiercely 
upon Francesca. ‘“ You!—Oh! You would take my lover 
from me.” 

Although she had ordered Anthony out of the house she 
did not apparently expect him to obey, for she threw herself 
between him and ncesca, and now turned upon the latter, 
her hands clinched, panting, raging, maddened. Fortu- 
nately Francesca had the protection of the chair which had 
first served her against the fickle youth. 

“He isn’t worth it, Nelly,” Francesca. ‘“‘ After this 
you ought to send him away and ise him.” 

Nelly wrung her bands. She could not be jealous of this 
calm, cold girl, who looked.down upon the faithless lover 
with such a scorn. She burst into crying and wailing. 
“Oh!” she moaned. ‘‘I wish I was dead. I am so miser- 
able. Oh! what shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

“Come away with me, Nelly dear. And forget that such 
a man exists. He will find another girl in an hour or two, I 
dare say.” 

“ Qh! no—no—no—I cannot.” 

Anthony Hayling turned airily to his old sweetheart, 
laughing. “ a I knew you were behind the door all 
the time, Nell—eh? Su 2 I knew I should fetch you 
with pretending—why? ou think I'd make real love 
to a stand-off, stuck-up girl like this girl here? You ought 
to know me better, Nelly. There’s no nonsense about me. 
It’s an arm around your neck,” he suited the action to the 
word, and drew the girl gently, and— Francesca looked to 
see her tear herself away. t no, e and Jove cannot 
dwell together, that is an old, old saying. Instead of indig- 
nantly tearing herself away, Nelly sank on her knees—actu- 
ally on her knees—before this shallow, hare-brained pretend- 
er, who, one minute before, bad been ready to take on anoth- 
er girl, and had actually serious] posed to begin a new 
courtship with the other girl, n her hearing, too. She 
sank upon her knees, and she caught his hand and kissed it. 
“Oh! Anthony,” she murmured, ‘‘ Anthony! I cannot live 
without you. I will give up everything—friends, and home, 
and religion, and all—and I will go with you. Oh! Anthony, 
only forgive me—forgive me!” 

e her. He placed her ne oe Spe the sofa. Then 
he folded his arms, and looking up at the corner of the ceil- 
ing, as they do at the Pavilion Theatre, he said, grandly, 
“ Nelly, thou art forgiven!” 


Cuaprer XXIII. 


By the Ghetto's by the garb’s disgrace. 
By the badge 4 ty the felon’s place.—Brownine. 

Ir was morning—the morning after the storm. Calm—a 
sweet and holy calm—followed the storm. The only signs 
of the recent tempest were shown in the downcast eyes 

‘aced cheek with which Nelly busied herself amon 
the cups. Emanuel sat silent, full of thought—who wou 
tell him of snch a trifle as a woman's jealous fury and « 
woman's love? Fraucesca in her morning greeting tried to 


throw forgetfulness over the last night's scene, but she suc- 
ceeded ow ng mae F 

The silent breakfast was finished. Emanuel rose as if to 
leave the girls, but changed his mind, and turning to Fran- 
cesca began to talk. And the talk became a discourse, and 
the discourse became a sermon—and the sermon ended with 
a discovery and a gift—the reverse of an offertory. Why 
should not the preacher if he chooses preach among the tea- 


cups? - 
He plunged at once into the subject. 
‘“*You saw,” he said, ‘‘on Saturday at Synagogue and 
Sunday in that for the first time in your life 
ps you understood what you saw—but I think not— 
the faces of a fallen people. Nothing fills me with so much 
sadness as to walk and talk among t unfortunate exiles 
of Poland and Russia, and to the degradation of the 


type.” 
TE They looked very miserable,” said Francesca. 

‘* Their degradation is stamped upon their faces, on their 
figures, on their bearing, in the very tones of their voices. 

ake the face—the mean, insignificant face—mark the low 
— their eyes; cannot choose but to despise the 
face. But find some pity for him who owns it. Try if you 
ean to restore that face to its original type.” 

: ** What is that type? I cannot restore it unless I know 
Sg 

“Every face, however distorted, may be made to show 
the original mould from which it has been disfigured. The 
mould of those poor little Polish Jewish faces is not unlike 

r own.” 

“Oh! but I am not a Jewess.” 

“We will speak of that presently.” 

Emanuel the table and began to pace the room, as if 
motion helped him to put his thought into s h, stopping 
from time to time to ver his message. Nelly bent over 
her cups and saucers, and made no sign of altending at all. 
Francesca sat with folded atm he only when the 
speaker seemed to expect some word of reply. 

** The original mould of the face,” he went on, ‘‘ was the 
same as yourown. What that mould actually was when it 
left the "s hand—how perfect—how beautiful it was 
—no man can comprehend. We are commanded not to 
make any graven image, or to worship any graven image. 
Why? use so wonderful is the power of the human 
face and the human form, even imperfect and degraded, so 
marvellously do they set forth and proclaim the spirit that 
lies beneath, that long ago, were it not for this law, we should 
have stayed the growth of the soul by an imperfect compre- 
hension of the y. We cannot understand, we cannot 
realize, the first and perfect face of Man. This the Rabbis, 
in their wisdom, signified when they feigned fables about 
Adam's colossal stature. Think of . Poanesseb. According 
to our belief, the first man was made after the image of the 
Creator. He, therefore, who can understand the face and 
form of the first man, is as near unto the Creator as Adam 
himself. His face was changed by the Fall. But something 
of the Majesty Divine was left upon it, to reappear in the 
faces of the . Between the face of Adam and the 
face of the little starving Polish Jew, how great a gulf! 
Perhaps,” he added, critically, ‘‘ the nearest approach to that 
Li remains, as I have said before, in such a face as yours, 

ran ” 


cesca. 

“Ob! But this is too great a thing to say.” Francesca 
blushed, though it was not an idle compliment. ‘‘ Why in 
my face more than in yours, Emanuel?’ 

‘* Because you are a woman and a maiden pure and holy. 
But never mind yourself; think only of that type—the true 
—— that belongs to the Chosen People. Draw up in array 
before you all the types in the world—the English, the 
French—but there is no French type—tbe Spanisli, the 
Italian, the Russian, the Red Indian—everybody. Take the 
noblest form of each and compare it with the noblest form 
of our face. Refine and raise that face. Make it fit for the 
highest spiritual level which you are capable of understand- 
ing, and you will begin to _— to the — type from 
which this poor Polish face has fallen. There are two 
theories: one of man fallen to rise again after many struggles; 
the other of man advancing—whither? Both end in the 
same: the Achievement, or the Recovery of the man made 
after the image of God. The story of Adam may be an 
allegory or it may be exact history. In either case the les- 
pn the same. In one theory man’s face, like his spiritual 
nature, has changed so as to be hardly recognized; in the 
other, it is slowly changing from the lower to the higher 
types. I prefer the theory of the fallen Man. I look to see 
his face become again, more and more, however slowly, the 
face of Man before he fell.” 

** And you mean that all these poor creatures whom I saw 
on Sunday ought to bear that face? They are far enough 
from it now.” 

“ They are, indeed. But take the face of one.” He took 
out a pocket-book and rapidly sketched a face. By the 
dexterous placing of a line here and a curve there he pro- 
duced a face which for meanness, servility, and abject degra- 
dation was fearful and wonderful to contemplate. It seemed 
the lowest depth possible. ‘‘ No,” said the artist, *‘ there 
are lower depths still. See now.” What was it—a touch 
to ithe lips, a curved line—which gave that face the seal of 
the People? ‘‘ We are not so low down as this yet, Some 
of us have been sinking into this hell—but I think we shall 
sink no lower. Nay, we are rising out of it. The face is 
beginning to go back again with the new freedom of the 
race. Francesca, for more than a thousand years this race 
has been cowering within the city walls. Only within the 
walls of the city has there been any safety for them. They 
were forbidden to hold land, to study, to practise any pro- 
fession, to join other men in any pursuit; the most ignoble 
trades were assigned to them; abject humility was exacted 
of them; they were made to live in a separate quarter; on 
the slightest pretext they were robbed, tortured, and mur- 
dered. For more than a thousand years, I say, ever since 
they began to live in French and German towns, they were 
so treated. They were always Emi abject, despised, the 
victims of countless insults. hen you see again such 
faces as you saw on Sunday, Francesca, remember that they 
are produced by thirty generations of persecution—relent- 
less-—persistent—such as the history of the world cannot 
parallel. No pen has ever adequately treated the sufferings 
of our people; no race has ever endured so much and sur- 
vived so much. ‘How long, O Lord?’ Hear the cry of 
thirty generations!—‘ How long, O Lord, how Jong?’ 

" at this face,” he resumed, after a pause. ‘‘ You 
see what it is, and how it has become what it is. Suppose 
the long line of began with the noblest face that 
ever graced the earth, what would it become after these 
thousand years of such debasement? What would it become, 
I ask you? Nay, that you have seen—let us ask, rather, 

what it may become. See!” 
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Then with a few touches of his pencil he began, litle by 
little, to restore that and face. ‘‘ See, Fran- 
cesca. Here is this man’s great-grandfather. He is a poor 
creature, is he not? You saw the like of this man on Sunday 
morning keeping a stall for the sale of shirts at a shilling 
apiece. A creature, yet better than his grandson bas 
become ender dation conditions. Here is his great-grand- 
father—we have gone back five hundred years. His head 
is larger, his look more noble, but full of sadness. Here is 
one of the same stock; he was murdered by the first Cru- 
saders on their march across Germany. The time is almost 
the beginning of the Ghetto and the slavery. He holds his 
head erect; he has not yet lost his diguity; you would think 
him some stout bur ter. The face has regained a 
something—has it not?—of the finer mould. Here again 
you have the ancestors of _ poor little decayed Jew in 
the time of the Romatis; he is a learned Rabbi, one who 
fiercely divides the Law. Perhaps his name is the Rabbi 
Akiba, whose living body will presently be torn to pieces 
by iron hooks.” 

“It is a noble face,” said Francesca. 
is your own.” 

That was so. In tracing back the debased features to their 
original type, Emanuel unconsciously produced a rough 
portrait of himself. 

‘*Is it mine?” he asked,smiling. ‘Then it is yours, too. 
See. Here is the feminine form of this a. 

It was, and Francesca saw her own face beside Emanuel’s. 
“It is strange,” she said. ‘‘ But the Moors are Arabs— 
Western Arabs—and the Arabs are the children of Ishmael.” 

‘The type is that of the warrior—the commanuder—the 
conqueror. Remember, child, that the Israelite was a war- 
rior. He fought, he conquered, he settled down—the con- 

ueror among the conquered, who tilled the fields for him. 

he Israelite in all ages has loved power above all things; 
his greatest punishment, therefore, has been his state of 
poverty and wenkness. He who above all things longs for 
power—who wo ik. be lord and kiog—has been reduced to 
the level of the lowest slave. Hence those faces that you 
saw. Now they will recover their ancient form. Every- 
where, except in Russia, the world is open to our people; 
we are free to develop as we choose. The reproach that we 
live for money-getting will gradually cease. Our better 
spirits everywhere strive for better things. Not in a day, 
or a year, or a century, will the character of a people be 
changed, for to destroy the walls of the Ghetto is not to 
transform the residents. But how many of us already have 
stepped into the free air outside,and know a larger life! 
Already, I think, the faces show signs of a return. Child” 
—his voice sank—‘‘I tell you a new thing. When we speak 
of our ancestors we speak of ourselves; when we speak of 
our descendants we speak of ourselves. I will show this to 
you at another time—the life that your father and your 
grandfather lived is stamped upon your face; you will trans- 
mit to your children your own history—the history of your 
deeds and your thoughts. Watch the crowds that pass 
along the street; consider the dull and heavy faces of most 
even of the young men—they show the dull and sensual lives 
of the father and the grandfather. One or two more such 
lives and they sink to a lower stage; they plunge into the 
depths where they lie in the hell like sheep, for the third 
and fourth genegation. As is the face, so has been the life. 
As is the father’s life, so is the son’s face. It is a careless 
world, child; the living think not of the dead; nor do they 
yraise the memory of those who saved them from those 
oaer depths. Look at me, child—face to face—full face— 
So—Yes—your father was a man of thought and study— 
perhaps your grandfather as well.” 

‘‘My father was a man of science. His father and his 
grandfather—all the race— were scholars and men of science.” 

** So I could read in your face, Francesca. Well, consider 
the People a little more. On Saturday last you saw the 
most ancient worship now existing in the world. Without 
that worship the People would long ago have been dissolved 
and mixed with the nations around them, as the Franks 
were dissolved and mixed with the Gauls, and the Romans 
with the tribes around them, That worship keeps us to- 
gether. It has been hedged around and protected by the 

reatest jealousy; the most minute rules have been framed 
for its preservation; it is our bond of union. All over the 
world on the Sabbath the same prayers are chanted, the same 
Law is read. In some little humble synagogue of an Abys- 
sinian village the poor Jews—the Falashas—gathcr for this 
same service as their brothers in a stately Temple here or 
in Paris. It is the ritual of our religion that keeps us 
together. The Christians, too, have their religion; has it 
availed to keep them together? The Moslem has his 
religion; does it band together in bond of brotherhood the 
Sunnite and the Shiite?” 

“I heard your service for the first time on Saturday last.” 

‘* Our service, as perhaps you understood, is a Celebration 
and a Rejoicing. It celebrates the grand Triumphal March 
of Man under the guidance of the Cloud by day and the 
Pillar of Fire by night. There is nowhere else—in no other 
Religion—to be found a service fuller of rejoicing and of 
Faith. The Christian’s is a service of abasement. Every 
act of worship with him belongs to the Day of Atonement. 
He trembles before the Judge. The Jew feels no such 
terror. To the Day of Atonement belongs the humiliation 
of the sinner; to the Sabbath belong the singing and rejoi- 
cing of the children in the presence of the Father. You 
could not fail to recognize that rejoicing in the service, 
though you knew not the words.” 

re Yes it was full of joy.” 

‘*It is this service which binds us together. As for our 
religion, it rules every action of our daily lives; it gives us 
a common ritual for every day. We are never left without 
the Law; it is with us from the moment that we rise to the 
moment that we fall asleep; none of us can live without the 
Law. It is objected that the Jew is bound by useless and 
trifling rules; so many prayers to be said on such and such 
an occasion, so many benedictions every day to be pro- 
nounced, so many laws to obey. Very well. hy all these 
details? When the Law was given it was to a rude and ig- 
norant people; they had to be separated from all other na- 
tions and kept separate. The only way to effect this was by 
a code of laws which should make them feel every day and 
every moment that they were so separated, They must be 
bound so tightly that there should be no omepe. Some of the 
rules are triflin , yet it is by trifles that habits are formed. 
There are six hundred laws which the Jewish boy must 
learn; it seems a needless multiplication of laws, but every 
law is another rope that binds the People together, and by 
daily practice these laws become a part of the boy’s nature; 
he obeys until he cannot choose but obey. By the daily 
Law, by the weekly services, as well as by the persecution 
of his People, the 5 die has remained a Jew. Heap miseries 
upon him; pour contempt over him; cover him with shame; 


‘*But, Emanuel, it 
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he remains a Jew, obedient to the Law all the week, and tri- 
umphant, always triumphant, on the Sabbath.” 
nceesca inclined her head—without ing. 

** These miseries—this contempt—have been heaped upon 
the heads of a People to whom the world owes everything 
that has lifted it out of the mire. Think what the Christians 
are now, and what they have done compared with the fol- 
lowers of Buddha, Mohammed, or Confucius. Yet they owe 
everything—what they are aud what they have done—to the 
nation they persecute. Try to imagine what would the 
world be were the Hebrew books destroyed and forgotten 
and all their influence expun from the civilization and 
thought of the world? Imagine, if you can, the English- 
speaking races, the most religious in the world except our- 
selves—because they have assimilated our Books-—without 
the Psalis of David, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the im- 
agery, the poetry, reached by no other poetry in the world, 
of our Prophets. Our Commandments give the Christians 
a rule of conduct; our Law gives him a day of rest—that 
Ean gift—all the virtues of the Puritan, his courage, 
nis obstinacy, bis morality, came straight from us. What 
would the English Milton be without our literature? What 
the English Shakespeare? More—much .more—the world 
may still receive from our Law if it will. There are a hun- 
dred things in our Law which the world would do well 
to adopt and to obey. You do not even know your own 
law. Take the Year of Release. Have you ever heard 
of it? Do you know what it means, the Year of Release? 
On that year all debts were to be cancelled. He who had 
pledged his lands received them back; the slave was set 
free; the debtor was discharged. This was our Law. De- 
vise, if you can, any better means of repressing the of 
riches and preventing oppression than the Year of Release. 
Again, the world will some day receive.our Law concerning 
food fit for man. e obey that Law. As a consequence 
we live longer, and are more frée from disease than any 
other race. I have heard of the Patriarch whom you visited 
yesterday. He is a Jew; he isa hundred and three years of 
age. It is not wonderful to me that he has lived so long, 
because he is a Jew. The Christian dies at seventy; the 
Jew lives to a hundred years.” 

Again he paused. Francesca made no interruption. He 
walked about the room for a minute or two, thinking. Then 
a began again upon a different branch of this great 
subject: 

‘* We have been a great people in the past. We shall be- 
come & greater people in the future. I have spoken only of 
the Hebrew Scriptures which rule the Western world. All 
that the Christians know of the Jews is what they read of 
them in our sacred books which they call their own. But 
there is another part of the Jewish history of which the world 
knows nothing. We were dispersed, but we were not every- 
where persecuted and humbled. We found homes around 
the Mediterranean, beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, 
in India, even in China. All the learning of the Babylonian 
schools belonged to us. The civilization of the Persians was 
ours. Fora thousand years we had our king in Babylonia, 
the Prince of the Captivity; for six hundred years there was 
a great Jewish kingdom in South Arabia; our scholars, none 
other—kept alight the lamp of learning. But for us even 
the literature of Greece and Rome would have perished. 
Our people—my ancestors and yours—were statesmen, phy- 
sicians, astronomers, scholars to the Moorish kings of Spain; 
even at Oxford there were Halls—Moses Hall, Lombard 
Hall, Jacob Hall—where our Rabbis taught Hebrew to- 
Christian scholars.” Now, as he spoke, his eyes lit up, his 
cheek glowed ; he was carried out of himself, and he carried 
with him the soul of the girl who listened, with glowing 
cheek and parted lips and eyes filled with a new and strange 
light. For this man held her with the triple spell of voice 
and eyes and intensity of earnestness. Never before had she 
encountered a man of earnestness so deep, and faith so pro- 
found. Faith? This child of no religion had never before 
met with any faith at all. ‘‘ Think,” he went on,“ of the 

reat men of modern times; What nation in the world can 
oast a greater string’ of names than ours? Think of Mai- 
monides, Spinoza, Mendelssohn, Heine, Philipsohn, Oppert, 
Jessel, Meyerbeer, Moscheles, Rachel, Grisi, Bernhardt. Syl- 
vester, Disraeli—why, with what a leap and a bound do they 
step to the front when the wall of the Ghetto is thrown 
down! Poet, lawyer, painter, actor, statesman, physician, 
musician—there is not a branch of learning, art, or science in 
which the Jew is not in the front rank. e thousand years 
of oppression have left no mark upon his mighty spirit. He 
steps from the lowest depths, where all the world flings mud 
upon him, straight to the front, and he stands there. ‘ Be- 
hold! he says. ‘Thus and thus have I done. Give me, too 
—ME—a place among the immortals! Other races have been 
rsecuted and despised. What have they done? Nothing. 
arsee, Czech, ue, Wend, Celt, Cagot—what have they 
done? Nothing—Nothing. It is not for nothing alone in 
our degradation that we were the Chosen People. Wait—this 
is but a beginning—wait some fifty years. Then the reign 
of the Jew will Oe, First in Western Europe; then in 
America. He will control the finance of the world, and he 
will lead in literature and all the Arts. For as we have been 
brought so low in the day of humiliation we shall be exalted 
so high in the hour of triumph.” 

He paused. He had been speaking without apparent ex- 
citement, in a low voice. But his eyes were flashing when 
he stopped. 

Francesca bowed her head. She could not tell him how 
muclr his words had moved her. 

He sat down beside the table. He leaned his head upon 
his hand, and he spoke in an altered voice. ‘‘ To me also,” 
he said, “it has been given that I should do a great thing. 
Yes—to me. It is so great a thing that I am oppressed with 
it. I brought it here—to London. I would give it, I thought, 
to my friend, Harold. To the young man who loves you. 
It shall be his—the glory of it the fame of it if he 
chooses. To me it is enough to know that this. great thing 
—the great thing—this most wonderful thin ahead have 
been discove' by one of the race of Spinoza and Mai- 
monides. I will tell you, Francesca, when I tell Harold— 
because he loves you.’ 

He was silent awhile. Then he rose and stood over her, 
and said, quietly. ‘‘ Why is my daughter ashamed of her 
own People?” ‘ 

**But I am not one of the People, Emanuel. You are all 
determined to turn me into a Jewess. I suppose I have 
something of the Jewish look. I bave heard men in Paris 
say as I pass,‘ Elle est Juive.’ It is the Oriental look. I have 
told you already, Emanuel, I am a Spanish Moor.” 

** Who taught you that story?” 

““My mother, My father, who is dead, was a Moor by 
descent. The family rose to great things in Spain; t 
held offices of State; they were rich; they were ennobled. 
It is said, but I know not how far this is true, that though 


they openly conformed to the Catholic Faith, they remained 
secretly Mohammedans.” 

“Why,” said Emanuel, ‘‘all this proves what I say. 
There were never any secret Mohammedans, but there were 
Jews in secret, families which for generations secretly prac- 
tised the rites of their old religion, obeyed the six hundred 
rules, read the Book of the Law once every week, and held 
the Feasts and the Fasts. And they were never discovered; 
or, as some say, they were so highly placed that none dared 
to ay them. One such family was my own. Another, 
I believe, was yours. Tell me—your mother taught you to 
_ yourself a Spanish Moor. Is she, then, a devout Catho- 
ic?” 

**No. She belongs to no religion, and goes to no place of 
worship at all.” 

**Then you have no brother or sister. What do your 
cousins say?” 

“I have no cousins at all. 
cept for my mother,” 

** No cousins at all? Had 


I am alone in the world, ex- 


our father no cousins? Had 

our mother no cousins? ere both of them actually the 
ast of their race? This would be most wonderful that a 
man the last of his race, with no kin at all, should marry a 
woman the last of her race wita no kin at all.” 

“I do not understand what you mean, Emanuel,” she 
replied, changing color. 

**You have no cousins. It is all quite plain. Either’ 
your father or your grandfather, for some reasons of his own 
—let us not inquire—left his People. When he left them he 
left his “_ n, his friends and his brothers, sisters, cousins, 
and all. hat does it mean that you have no cousins? 
That = father left his People, that you have been taught 
to call yourself a Spaniard—which is true—without doubt— 


and a Spanish Moor, which is, perhaps, true in so far as 
your People, like my own, may have been in the Peninsula 
ever since the occupation of the Moors. But, Francesca, 
y child, you are a Jewess—a Jewess!” 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 


you are a Jewess. 





Ditguma.—Whitsuntide has from time immemorial heen a season for 
gaze, and the money gained by amusements at this feast has always 
n considered to belong especially to the church. It is, therefore, a pe- 
culiarly appropriate time for a church festival, and all observances should 
follow, or at least imitate those of the olden time. Miracle plays and 
pageants were once held at Whitsuntide, and may be represented by cha- 
rades, tableanx,’ acting, proverbs, etc. The morris-dance was another 
amusement that was never omitted at the Whitsun festival, and a fair 
imitation of it could easily be achieved. The proses rformers were 
costa as bin Hood, Maid Marian, Little John, Priar Tuck, and 
others of the outlaw's band, while the rank and file wore gay suits of 
medigyal fashion. Some were dressed as Moors, but an essential to the 
costumes of all consisted of streamers of ribbon, and small bells attached 
to any and every part of the clothing. The dance itself seems to have 
been a simple enough affair, and was conducted around a garlanded pole, 
like a May-pole. All this is eusity copied, and the costumes will do much 
to brighten and individualize the scene. The court jester, in his motiey 
enit with cap and bells, was an ind “eable adjunct of the festival of 
old, and the character may cause much enjoyment if it is well imperson- 
ated. Archery js another amusement that used always to be practised 
at Whiteuntide; and this, too, is easy of imitation. A target may be set 
up, and a small price charged for the privilege of shooting. But perhaps 
one of the pleasantest and easiest ways to adapt ancient observances to a 
modern charch festival is by making use of the picnic idea. One of the 
oldest ted with Whit ide was that of going tu the 
woods and meadows in family or friendly groups, carrying a Junch, and 
tem gs what really amounted to a general picnic. rom this sngges- 





tion y charming adaptations may be made. One of the best of these 
is the fancy of filling a number of ets with dainty eatables. Each 
should contain lanch for two, and bear upon it ribbons of a color that 
correspond with a streamer worn by the woman who packed the basket. 
The baskets should be anctioned off early in the evening, and the pur- 
chaser of each must identify its ker, and eat his supper with her. 
Unlimited play may be given to the fancy in trimming the baskets, but 
the principal items of their adornment should be ribbons and bells. 

Ms. E. J. W.—Have an “ At home” for your anniversary. It is the 
anniversary called the tin wedding, and you can make the occasion ha- 
morous if you ¢ 

Evve«rty.s-Black velvet is suitable for calling costumes, and, when made 
with a train, for full-dress occasions, such as dinners avd receptions in 
the winter. 

Mavuvr C.—The tailor 
are tee to “ short 
waists, wi 


wns illastrated in a recent number of the Bazar 
eng de ney You wil! do well to avoid belted 


skirts not more than four yards wide. 
The ribbon skirt covered with lengthwise ribbons should snit you. It is 
ilinstrated in the Worth gown in this number. Do not wear bands of 
trimming around your skirt. Have ——e narrow finish at the foot. 

C. F.—White wool crépon of the new thin quality will make a stylish 
calling dress for sQmmer. Have the waist accordion-pleated to a belt of 
white satin, and algo have the puffed or ruffled tops of the sleeves accor- 
dion- ted. stock-collar, panne, and deep close cuffs should be 
of guipare lace. Have a triple skirt over a silk foundation, edging each 
skirt with inch-wide scalloped guipure. 

Rowin Hoop.—Make your serge dress with a round waist crossed in 
front in surplice fashion. Huve a soft wide belt and collar of black satin, 
each fastened in the back with two meeting frills. Velvet will make the 
gown too wintry. Put rows of black satin ribbon around the lower part 
of the sleeves, on wide revers, and at the foot of a skirt of four wide 


gores. 

A Scnsoniser.—Your black and white checked silk will look well for a 
brunette if worn with a yellow surah waist, the skirt and sleeves of the 
silk, or for a blonde with a bine waist. Put bretelles of the checked silk 
at the top of full sleeves, and make a gored silk skirt with satin ribbon 
bands the color of the waist. We do not undertake to furnish samples, 
nor to reply b: 


1, 
Worth does not issue patterns of his gowns. Persian 





Miss O. A. 
embroidery is in intricate designs wrought on cloth with silks of many 
colors, similar to those in cashmere shawls. The shaded fabrics you meu- 


tion are now sold in most of the sho 


Desrai.—To make the hair quar yee should keep the scab 


in a 
healthy condition by sham 


ing and gentle friction ; occasional clipping 
<< me peat the hair and the =< : 7 ~~ may 4 beneficial. 
ou. L—Paper your rooms wit ain in Q ,» with a figured 

frieze reaching not lower than the fn of na. - 

Roma. fos y nnmaee > | to each. Enclose a card to the man, asking 
him to address forward it to the young lady. 

cous ~ pepaeiuane invitation addressed to “ The Misses Smith” will be 
sufivien 

C. A. B.—The card should read “‘ Miss Smith.” Send your cards on the 
day of the oo Paint the house in the Colonial yeliow, with very 
! 


dark green 
Do not turn the corners 


Canps.—Leave a card for each of the ladies. 
of your card; that fashion is obsolete. 

F.—* My dear Mr. Smith” is considered the more formal. 

Ovv Scssoriser. —Harper & Brothers do not buy back numbers, as they 
havea my = Possibly some book-store or library iu your own city would 
pare! em. 

Nan.—Use blue velvet for sleeves, for bretelles, and for two ruffles on 
the skirt of your brocade dress. Make around waist with circalar basque 
only five inches deep. Have the nin red skirt like diagram given in 


Bazar No.6. Make the black net skirt in full breadths fou? yards wide 
over a black satin merveilieux foundation skirt. Put a of satin 
ribbon at the knee and another at the foot of the net skirt. Make a full 


belted waist with lace bertha and puffed sleeves. A brown straw sailor 
hat is suitable for travelling. 

L. D.—Use white Persian lawn as a lining and foundation skirt for an 
India muslin dress. The tcl) straight skirt four and a half or four yards 
wide is joined to the foun cation skirt only at the belt, and hangs loose 


low. 
Norr.—The Decorative Alphabet, by Dora Wheeler, which appeared in 
“8 , is now issued complete, and 


Vols. XVII. and XVIIL of 
will be furnished H - & hers on receipt of five cents, the vol- 
n ich 


umes of the Bazar in wh it was published being out of stuck. 
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FROM PARIS TO CHICAGO. 
BY KATHERINE DE FORES' 


( NE of the Marquises of Moliére put the history of 

France into madrigals, and to-day some one has put 

t for us into dolls 

By this time most of the readers of the Bazar have 
probably heard of the collection of dolls that is going 
to the World's Fair to illustrate the history of woman's 
costume from the earliest times down to the present day. 

These little ambassadresses have been dressed by the 
syndicate of the French ** Needle Association,” an associ- 
ition whose object is to assist all those who earn their liv- 
ing by sewing or any kind of needle-work. In the De- 
partment of the Seine 212,000 women are thus employed, 
and they have suc 
ceeded in reprodu 
cing these historical 
personages with an 
accuracy and perfec- 
tion that make them 
real works of art 

The philosophical 
observer who looks 
carefully over this 
noble assemblage can 
not but be impressed 
with two things. In 
the first place, the 
immense advantage 
it is to the French to 
have constantly be 
fore them such inex 
haustible treasures of 
art from which to 
tnke their models 
Look at the costume 
of St. Clotilde, for in 
stance the helio 
trope mantle of the 
princesses of her cen 
tury worm over a F 

: i 
robe of white wool, a 
bandeau of gold and 
precious stones around her hair. It is copied exact 
ly from the fresco by Ingres in the Church of St. 
Clotilde 

Une Dame a la Licorne,” who comes a little later, 
has stepped down from the famous tapestry of the 
Hdétel Cluny. And whata little lesson in history lies 
in her singular coiffure! The odd-looking turban of 
white gauze that she wears on her head, and the 
strings of pearls and precious stones twined in her 
hair, must have been inspired by the wars against 
the infidels during the Crusades, 

Marie de Medicis is reproduced exactly from her 
portrait at the Louvre. She wears a royal mantle of 
blue velvet embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, opening 
over a petticoat of white satin embroidered in the 
same flowers. Her collarette of gold makes a sort of 
halo round her fate, while her red hair, frizzled into 
a topknot, wears proudly the crown of ‘‘the most 
Christian King.’ 

Apne of Austria has escaped from a stamp of 
Abraham Bosh; and nothing could be more charming 
than Marie Antoinette, from the painting by Madame 
Le Brun. _ The lovely queen, whose tragic fate will 
never cease to interest, wears the well-known redin 
gote of sapphire velvet, opening over a petticoat of 
white silk embroidered with white sable, and she 
has the historic fichu of white muslin of which she 
was theerodmother. Resting on her powdered head 
is a Polish toque of blue velvet bordered with sable. 

What wonder that the French should give us our 
styles in dress when every one of these 212,000 work- 
women who belong to the syndicate is unconsciously 
receiving more or less of a liberal art education all 
the time from the churches, the galleries, the mural 
decorations in the public buildings of their capital, 
all of which stand open, free, every day in the year! 

Art is in the air, and I have several times sounded 
the level of the art intelligence of the little sewing- 
girls who bring home my work, to find that there is 
scarcely one who has not seen the pictures in the 
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Louvre, and who cannot talk appreciatively of the Empire 
styles. 

—— thing with which the philosophic observer of this 
exhibition might be impressed is the immense part that dress 

lays in bringing out individuality. Each of these majestic 
ittle creatures on exhibition is exactly the type of the per- 
sonage represented, and yet the twenty-six dolls that com- 
pose the collection are all made out of the same biscuit, and 
have heads almost precisely alike. 

How does it happeu, then, that they do not resemble each 
other? For certainly the Gaul the mother of Vercingétorix 
does not look in the least like the noble St. Clotilde, or the 
terrible Catherine de Medicis, and still less like Madame de 
Pompadour, or an élégante of the present day. 

Their individuality of expression is all given by the dress 
and the coiffure, and eccentric and bizarre as these fashions 
seem, in some way they are an expression of character. We 
cannot imagine this procession of women through the ages 
all in dress reform garments or bloomer costumes, and we 
are almost forced to conclude that in some mysterious way 
fashion plays a part in the domestic economy of the universe, 
and that up to a certain point it is necessary to respect it, 

Outside of their national monuments, another great ad- 
vantage the French have is the models offered them by their 
classic theatre. 

Perhaps it is not generally krown that the Paris fashions 
of the present day are set by the stage. In olden times there 
were ‘queens of the mode,” like the marquise of whom I 
spoke in my last paper; women of high rank and position, 
whose pm | taste was so universally recognized that they 
were taken as models in their manner of speaking, carrying 
themselves, receiving, and dressing. But the Parisian society 
of to-day has grown so cosmopolitan, so scattered, that these 
Semmes modéles are hard to find, and when they exist it is 
only for their own immediate circle of friends. 

How, then, is a stranger or a provincial who is not going 
into society to get an idea of real Parisian elegance? She 
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Srraw Hat with Risson Trummrne. 


will not get it in the streets, for the best-dressed women 
only show themselves in the street in toilettes of great 
simplicity. In the Bois the demi-monde predominates, aud 
as their toilettes are got up with a sole view to atiracting 
attention, they are not distinguished for their good taste. 
She will get it at the theatre, and there, not from the au- 
dience, but the actors. 

It is for the actresses that the great couturiéres nowa- 
days compose their chefs-d’euvre, and society women are 
forced to follow in the train of the actresses, who formerly 
copied society. At theatres like the Francais, where every- 
thing is ca to such a degree of finish that even the 
mere ringing of a bell, or taking a letter from a tray, is 
done with absolute perfection, dressing is managed with 

the same degree of 


t. 

The Figaro, the in- 
timate friend of soci- 
ety on the entire con- 
tinent, opened a pop- 
ular vote in its literary 
supplement not long 
ago as to who was the 
best-dressed French 
actress, and the palm 
of elegance was given 
with one accord to 
Mile. Bartet, of the 
Théftre Francais. 
Mile. Hading, whom 
Americans will re- 
member in her tour 
with Coquelin, and 
Madame Sizos, of the 
Gymnase, received a 
large number of votes 
in this ‘* plébiscite,” 
but their costumes 
were decided to be 
often too individual, 
too much adapted to 
the person for whom 
they were intended, to 
Fig. 4.—Jerrep Braw Fuinor. Serve ® models for 

costumes are absolute- 
ly practical. If she represents on the stage a woman 
who is going out in the morning on foot, she will 
wear a toilette that the most elegant society woman 
could copy from her hat to her boots. If she wears 

a ball-dress on the stage, as soon as her réle is finished 

she could get into her carriage, go to a real ball, in a 

rel salon, in real society, with the same toilette in 

which she bad just figured in the play, and be by no 
means the least charmingly dressed woman in the 
most elegant of salons. Perfect taste, an exact fitness 
for the occasion on which they are to be worn, and an 
extreme elegance are the leading characteristics of 

Mile. Bartet’s toilettes. One likes to think that our 

modes are directed by so charming, sympathetic, and 

artistic a woman. 

I have never been more forcibly impressed with 
this extreme sense of the fitness of things that the 
French possess than in hearing a French woman, 
whose husband is in some way interested in our Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and who is planning a trip to 
the World’s Fair, arranging her wardrobe for the vc- 
casion. 

She is to ‘‘do” the fair on two gowns, and with 
these two gowns she contrives I should not dare to 
say how many toilettes, for how many different occa- 
sions. 

The foundation of her wardrobe is a smart little 
costume of beige diagonal serge, made with a per- 
— piain bell skirt, finished with stitching, and a 
modified Eton jacket with large sleeves. 

“If one can have only one dress,” was the princi- 
ple on which she acted, ‘‘ that dress must be in a plain 
color. Plain colors are always distingué ; mixed goods 
are always undress. One can never make them ele- 

t’ 





Fig. 3.—Crimpep Bram 
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With this beige costume for dress occasions there 
are two chemisettes of silk, one a charming one of 






































































Fig. 2.—Suor Suran Gown. 


Louis XVI. silk, strewn 
with old-rose love- knots 
tied with blue ribbons, to 
be worn with one of those 
jewelled girdles that are 
just now so fashionable, in 
pale blue, jewelled with 
different-colored stones; the 
other,a vest of soufre, which 
could be worn with the 
same girdle, or the dress 
was made so that it could 
be wora without a belt at 
ell 

Besides these, she has 
provided herself with any 
number of smart little 
shirts, white, with collars 
of pink and blue batiste; 
shirtsin fancy cottons: and 
several blouses of foulard 
silk for travelling and hot 
weather. 

The second dress consists of a skirt of the broché silk 
that is so much worn at present, with two waists; one of 
malines lace over pale green silk, made with a gathered front 
of the lace and silk, and a graduated ruffle starting at the 
Empire belt, and growing wider at the shoulders, where it 
falls over the large sleeves. The second corsage is dé- 
colleté, the décolletage outlined with wide revers that come 
over the shoulders, and it is made so that a chemisette of 
tulle can be pinned into it, and it can be worn for half-dress 
occasions. And there is still another waist, to be worn in- 
differently with either dress, of pale blue silk crépon; and 
here again the jewelled girdle comes in as a charming ac- 
cessory to give a bit of cachet to the toilette; and there is an 
extra Empire belt of pale pink velvet to wear with the black 
and pale green. 

It can be easily seen into how many different effects these 
few simple combinations can be turned, and I have only 
given them to show with what simple things the Parisian 
achieves that piquancy and coquetry that distinguishes her 
among her sex. She always has the air of being * dressed,” 
in distinction to being ‘‘ clothed,” and oftentimes it is done 
= with a bit of ribbon, a belt, a ‘‘ rien,” as she says. 

The belt, or ceinture, is a great feature in the Parisian 
toilette. ‘‘ The belt must mould the waist,” their saying is, 
‘‘and not look as though it were a ring worn round the 
spinal column.” Nothing much more ungraceful can well 
be imagined than square ungainly looking figures whose 
squareness or ungainliness is only accentuated by a straight 
piece of ribbon strained around them. Only beautiful fig- 
ures can attempt those experiments, aud the average mortal 
cannot afford ‘ to cut herself in two. 

Any kind of an odd silver chain that suggests but does 
not*outline the waist-line, a piece of quaint galloon, anythin 
that gives scope for a little expression of one’s ind{vidual 
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taste, can be added to the “‘ blazer” costume of 
the coming summer, and through her vest and 
belt the ingenious woman can carry out Du- 
mas’s command: 
“ Riche si tu penx, 
si tu veux, 
le tu dois.” 


CRUTCHES. 


-" ign this little white powder; it will give 

you a night’s delightful sleep,” says some 
persuasive friend, and you look hesitatingly 
and longingly at the folded paper which en- 
closes such Gaaed-tor possibilities. It is so 
hard to lie awake night after night, hearing the 
clocks strike one, two, three, four, knowing 
full well that you will be desperately sleep 
when the rising bell shall send its tocsin peat 
ing through the house, and realizing, too, that 
the next day’s duties will confront you as an 
armed battalion, when you will have neither 
courage nor strength to face them. 

But it is a mistake, believe me, to take the 
sleeping powder, unless, indeed, your phy- 
sician absolutely orders it. The narcotic, how- 
ever innocent, the sedative, however subtle, is 
in its way a crutch, and the use of a crutch 
is always the acknowledgment of infirmity. 
Furthermore, a crutch is liable to snap, or to 
slip, or to prove treacherous, or to lose itself or 
be lost when mest needed, and only a cripple, 
never a strong man, carries one, 

In this whole matter of insomnia the wiser 
way is to fight the wakeful fiend by lying calm- 
ly still, with eyes shut and hands and feet stir- 
less, if you can. To be wr aany d tired by ex- 
ercise in the open air, to detract the blood from 
the too active brain by a light repast before 
going to bed, and, above all, not to fret and 
worry, are better remedies than the whole 
range of the apothecary’s shop affords. 

In a beautiful volume printed for the enter- 
tainment of a family I lately came upon a 
pleasant bit of description, ro Bam to an old 
gentlewoman past eighty, who, as the old often 
do, lay awake at twelve o'clock. A grand- 
daughter in an adjacent chamber heard her 
crooning something softly to herself, and asked 
if anything were amiss. ‘‘Oh no,” was the 
quick and cheerful. reply, ‘‘ He giveth songs 
in the night.” No need of a crutch for this strong 
soul, 

Another insidious and dangerous habit is sometimes 
formed by women who are a little run down and have 
become mervous and listless; they fancy they need a 
tonic. A sip of this cordial, a glass of that stimulant, 
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Fig. 3.—Costume witn Empire JACKE’. 


and they are ‘‘set up” for the moment and made over 
anew. But alas for the crutch! Such things are only . 
temporary, and the last state of the person who depends 
upon them is worse than the first. 

Nature and rest are competent to renovation in most 
cases if only allowed a fair chance. 


Ak 
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Fig. 4—Woo. Gown with Sor Vetvet anv ‘Fig. 5.—Srripep Créron Gown. 


Guipure Lace. 
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(See Fig. 6.} 











MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snccese, It soothes the child, softens the gums, alluys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. Solid by draggiste in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adg,) 

A PITIABLE SIGHT 
t is to see an infant suffering from thé lack of 
proper food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable 
food can always be obtained; we refer to the Gall 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers 
aud druggists every where.—[ Adv. 

AN UGLY COUGH 
soon cared by Dr. Hoxeie’s Cearatmy Caovr Cons, 
It acts directly on throat and lung tissues, and pre- 
ven ywenmonia Mailed on receipt of 50 cents. | 
A. P. Hoxsie, Buffalo, N. ¥., Mfr.—{Adv.] | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Gr; Breakfast Cocoa 


Sram 







NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its pre 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Hand is far more economical, 
4 costing leas than ome cent 
a cup It is delicious, nour- 


It 


ration. 





ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER & GO., Dorchester, Mas. 


Every | 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a 





Strengthener. 


At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 








is always relished. It is the preserved nutri- 
ment of pure, lean beef—health-giving and 
delicious. Makes the most appetizing Soups, 
Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. 
Your grocer sells It—They all do. 

Send 6c in stamps for postage on sample package, 

mailed free. 
Manufactured by 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. | 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandraff. | 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 








sprain. AN Gruguiats oF by malloocta. 4 Btone St. -¥. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
Gow dl remove Pimples, W Wrinkles, 
Freck and Superfiueus Hair; to 
In toe or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
ok of interest to ng 


—_— indy Mailed (sealed) NSC 
MADAME LAUTIER, 121 W. 2d &t City. 








ARE YOU PRETTY? 


AA you happy and healthy? That] was 





if you 


QRIPPLES, <2" 
pTmevete 


OuBaP 
FAY MFG. CO., Ehyrta, | 0. 
pis 


GENTS WANTED—The work ie — 
J and adapted to both youn = Portland, of ,i— 


@EO. STINSON & OCO., Box 








i Eight Per Cent. Stock guaranteed by a leading 

Trast Com y ie offered at . Suitable for 
and smal! investments. Full information fur- 
i by W. E. Lows, Mills Building, New York. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Pears’ 
__Soap 


The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A | 
good skin is better than a doctor. | 

The soap to use is Pears’; no | 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the | 
only soap in the world with | 
no alkali in it. 








aero cng meeeant © Sates, Se ee 
, : ; ing and tral | properties of a perfect laxa- 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; tive, effectuall cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
ait sorte of peuple use &. | Scamoliae We han aieos ‘ann to millions and 
— " | met with the approval of the medical profession, 

ay QUILTED Semele’ | without aalmien to ys perhsesty foe reve 
nis — | ever chjectionanle subeance Syrup of is for 

sale by all d wits 60 cons Se Dae 


DINING-TABLE |? 


tured by the C 





: ; E RUP wt? wes naaie ~ 
Ni leading Dry- XCELSIOR Mons name Syrup ass 
note ee PADS « me stay = pack informed, you will not accept tes and, being f 












The above is a wood engraving of it — on plate paper for framing aglaw y — printed 
in 16 water colors — the most exquisite picture ever —- away — artistic en oe any drawing-room— 
hither sent for ~ 2-cent stamps to pay 


ted for 4... without framing, 428 square inches. 
ie» n Address, Art Department, Pope Mig. Co., Boston, Mass. 


for packing and postage. 
“ane on Lawn Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; Yach 
BOOK OF 3. A. Stewart; Cycli Julian goon : Foot Ball, by by 


OUTDOORS Walter Camp; Base 5... 

H. C. Merwin; Health and Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; nn eg and Sport 
p beste by C. Bowyer Vaux. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 
ALL ABOUT 
COLUIIBIA 
BICYCLES 










A book of cycling information, 41 illustra. 
tions. The most comprehensive bicycle cata- 
logue issued. Free at our agencies. By mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 





Caution. — None Geseioe but thon bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatare CH. 








MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
The above Cape can be made in 3 days, and 
sent to any part of the States for $60, and for 
$50 if unlined. 
Size of neck only required, and a perfect fit 
guaranteed. 
Samples of Cloths, or other designs in capes, 
will be forwarded by mail on application. 
1702 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

















JKING.OF THEM ALL. a. 


and Halstead Sts, i CYCLE Co, 














AD 
SHAR 


SHORNS suave oLLERs) 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL F ENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARis EXPOSITION, 1889. 


La ——U PERFECT OF PENS. 


| BATH {ROLLING 
CABINET. CHAIR. 


Affording & Priceless - 
wu, A * Ry 
|Tarkich Bath | whe are un« 





























HARPER’S 


KODAKS. BEST&CO 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 
2a 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as often as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Send for Rochester, N. Y. 
; Catalogue 





Guimpe 
Dresses 
3 to 8 years, 


embroidered with wash silk, $3.00 to $3 65. 


Prices $5.00 to $6.30. 


This is one of the many 
for all ages to 18 years. 





retty,inexpensive st 
attention pai 


BAZAR 


id to mail orders. 


60 and 62 West 23d St, N. Y. 





Made of fine zepher Ginghams, full skirts. short ruffed sleeves, ruffles of same material, edged with feather * 
binding, giving a Jacket effect. Prices $2.65 to $3 35 according to size; and im Pink and Blue Chambrey, ruifies 


Also same etyles in Cashmere—all the desirable colors, raffies embroidered in contrasting shades of silk. 


styles we are showing this season, 





Constable ks ee 


CARPETS. 


Spring /mportations. 


SCOTCH AX™MINSTERS, ROYAL WIL- 
TONS, BODY BEUSSELS. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH 


Home Fabrics. 
LOWELL WILTONS, LOWELL BRUS- 


SELS, BIGELOW AX™INSTERS. BEWARE OF 
Exclusive designs, prepared especially such as Glazed Thread, Fibre, and other materials. 
to our order. elasticity. 


ORIENTAL RUGS, MATS AND MATTINGS. | 


on ron {HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE 
GRAY, BLACK, AND WHITE, 


American Hair Cloth Company, 


CONSOLIDATION OF 
PAWTUCKET HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 


PADDING COMPANY, 


NATIONAL HAIR SEATING COMPANY. 


The largest Hair Cloth manufacturers in the world and producing the finest goods. 
Made from selected imported Horse Hair. 


IMITATIONS 


| wave wy 


They do not resist dampness and have no 


HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE is what you require. 














Rroadovay HK 19th ét. Don’t pay money for Water |! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Meo- 
nomical than a liquid, for the rea<on that 


NEW YORK CITY. 





ean eae it is concentrated, and honsekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 
The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. BUY 





Liebig COPIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign enb- 
stance, and dissolve it themeel ve<. 


Pride of the West. 


The 
genuine 
has this 


signature 
on the jar 
tn blue. 











mechanical parts. Durable in construct 


or write for catalogue and price-list. 





made from this muslin are for 


Skirts 
sale by all leading retail dr 
ets; also the muslin in 6, 
inch widths. 


goods deal- 
41, and 45 


Rae Lucca Oi 


GUARAN 











1893, In Every 
Variety. 


1784. 





LEGHORN, ITALY. 


For HAND 


Suits 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


Brunswick | Folding B Bods and Wood Mantels, 


Upright, Combination, Chiffonier,and Mantel Beds. Companion pieces, 
Desk Wash Starids and Wardrobe Wash Stands. 


handli ling. Have no bad habits on uneven floors. Ask your dealer for them, 


We have just added an elegant line of Wood Mantels. 
~~ _FORT W. WAYNE FURNITURE ., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


pyran their —- ey. Method of Stringing, 





THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free. 


in half a century. 








Our beds are simple in 


jon. Artistic in design. Docile in 


OK! 





mm. 





The Perfection 


TEED ABSOLUTELY ed RE BY 


of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


Babe, Child, and Mother. 


Arnold's Specialties in Knit Goods. 
these new soft fabrics, Knit Diapers, Knit Night Gowns, Knit ‘ 
,” and complete outfit for baby. 


Novelty Knitting Co., 310 C Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated C atalogue of 


* Gertrude 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


EVER READY 


“Ez hone | 
Gatta Percha on both sides 


DRESS STAY 


Sta: 






Will Not 
Cut 


v- 
Beware of Imitations. 


New Ton. 


venereal 
Manufactured by the ie YPSILANTI f DRESS § STAY MFC. So... qeatent, Mich. 
PN yw a RETA 






STEEL CO. 
BROWN & rane ha Seater steer, an rrancieoo 















ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. srrctat {MODEL gy Aah 
Ware eves SWATER ren woToR The Best 
: Stores 
and do 10 times the work. Keep Em. 
Sent C1 oo or remit. Will not punch through at ends, stain, or become detached. 
Price, $6.00. patent linen tips. Securely stitched in a gy | > 
JOHN BOLGIANO, Crotty & MitcHeLt, New Yor 


superior satteen. 


Seiting Vets Sy 





Extra steel, smooth metal 












Sample 
Set, by 
Mail, 20c. 
reinforced with 


Sterling is stamped on back of every stay. 
rk, Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 





S. Calvert S 





Don't fail to see the Lundborg Exhibit 
at the World’s Pair. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 


are the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and sold 
throughout THE WORLD. 





Pp 
‘Suutie, Sane, and Rainbow. 


We shall introduce, this week, 
the latest production of European 
Art in Dress Goods, the most 
unique, serviceable, and desirable 
effects ever shown, representing 
Sunrise, Sunset, and the Rain- 
bow, three entirely new fabrics. 

Two cases of two-toned Crepons, 
a sheer Summer fabric, also intro- 
duced, for the first time, this sea- 
son. 


James McCreery &6o,, 
Broadway and Iith St., 
New York. 














ry 
Patented, April 26, 1893. “BALTIMORE, “0. BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE penta: WEAVES. 





“Tt: = - 
re _ 
. Pleasant to take. ! 
4c. Herbal Remedy Co.(A. Q.)Phila. Pa, 
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every 5 yds. on the selvedge. 


PRI 1ES 7. > jl ne 


The genuine have the name B. Primstisy & Co. 


Wear temeniits 


Furnishings 


for 


Summer Homes. 
China and Japan Mattings, Plain Fill- 
ings and English Felts. 
Upholstery Stuffs. 


Cretonnes, Drapery Silks, Swiss Cur- 
tains, and Yard Goods in the latest de- 
signs and Colorings. 

Samples and prices on request. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 1oth Sts., 
New York. 





THE ONLY CORRECT BELTING FOR 


THE NEW STYLE SKIRTS 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPED 


BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 
Insures Perfect Fit. 





Being woven ina curve it - ~% itsclf to amy waist. 
For sale everywhere, Black, White, and 
Grays. Mohair and Silk. For sample yard, ‘send 10 cts. to 
SECKENDORF & O0., Sole Agents and Importers, 
G0, 60,08, ans 8, E. Houston &t., N 


Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUPACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Irish Lawns 


TRACE MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of limitations. 


-¥. 
































v= HMw OoORe 


SO4- 


CAUSE AND EFFECTS. 


A FaAmMoUS 
LOOKING AT HERSELF 
Hen wet 
“On, NOTHING VERY 
MIRRORS HAVE CHANGED 80," 


BELLE, 


THE SMALL BOY'S PICTURE. 
H« drew a pictare of his cat, 
Which was so very true 
His father seid next morning that 
He surely beard it mew! 
>-— 


Hore: Creex (fo new bell-boy). “ Did you wake up 
No. 44? 


Burt-nor. “No, sah. Cnrddent wake him up, sah; 
bat I did the best i end, sah 
* What was that? 


“1 waked up No. 45, a 


-—- 
He said she was #0 lovely that 
If she went to the Fair, 
No one would look at other things 


While she was staying there. 


Whereon upon his futtery 
The maiden straightway sat, 
And eald if he went out there too 
They'd rent him for a Fiat 





—_— > 
“I wish,” said Jorkina, as be looked at the muddy 
streeta— I wish some prisoners would escape from 


“Why do you wish that?” asked Mrs. Jorkins, as- 
toniehed. 

“Why, whenever prisoners break jail, the papers 
tell us that the country for miles around is scoured.” 


—_——_———_ 


*T noticed a queer thing about the dog-faced boy,” 
gall the Ossified Man at the Dime Maseum 

“ What's that 7" asked the Skeleton Dude 

“He hae bear hands,” returned the Oseified Man, 
sud the Skeleton Dade leughed until he fell apart. 





WITH WHOSE BEAUTY TIME WAS BEGINNING TO TAKE LIBERTIES, 
IN THE GLASS ONE DAY, HEAVED “4 SIGN 

SBAND ANXIOUSLY INQUIRED WHAT WAS THE MATTER 

SERIOUS, MY DEAR,” 


sue ANsWekeD; “onLY I FIND THAT THE 


A MAY BARGAIN. 


Youne Hovserxerren. “We cannot afford fie) at 
your pricea. They cost too mucn.” 

‘muman., “IT have several dozen oysters, ma'am, 
left over from April, marked down fifty per cent." 

Youre Hovsexerrss. “Oh, Send them ap. 
Jol is so fond of oysters.” 


—»——— 


An English clergyman who had come up to a little 
Scotch seaport to preach on the following Sunday, 
was delighted with a certain fish which was served 
him at supper. He asked the name of his host, who 
informed him that it was called kippered herring. 

, “And what does kippered mean?” was the next 
nqniry 

“It means preserved,” was the reply. 

The good minister believed in using in the pulpit 
language to which the people were accustomed, and 
the effect he produced the next day wae startling, if 
not profound, when he earnestly prayed ‘ir 
pastor might long be kippered to them. 

—_—»_——— 

“ What has induced Marrowfat to take up genealogy 
all of a sudden?” 

** He's trying to find sem- sort of a relative in Chi- 
cago, so that he can get free board at the Fair. 

—_>_——_ 


Puniisner “You are Mr. Edison 7” 

Enwon. ** Yeu, sir.” 

Puewenen. “Mr. Edison, I'l) give you $1000 and 
royalties if you will invent a thousand new excuses 
for dudes who don't pay tailors’ bills. I'll publish 
‘em at my own expense, and we'll make a fortune.” 

a 


“ What are you working on now, Bronson ?” 

“Tm writing conundrama.” 

“Really? Well, here's an anewer for you. ‘One 
matches the frieze, and the other freezes the match.’ If 
you can get up a conandrum for that, yoo can have it.” 


BARKER CANNOT AFFORD A HIRED MAN AND A NURSE-GIRL, NEITHER DOES HE Cane TC 


MOW His LAWNS HIMSELF. 


ON WIs New Daisy CuTTer BaBy Canaiace. 


He Is INGENIOUS, HOWEVER, AND 18 ABOUT TO TAKE OUT A PATENT 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


ADVICE TO ZOOLOGUES. 


No more shall monkeys in the Park bear honored 
Celtic names; 
bia 1 has issued forth to stop this shame 


shames; 
He Covtyt Samo? ae know, no Patsies as 


yore, 
And that bear such lates must now 
eveld oar shore — 


ae my gala ve whew ys brates seek places in 
A rigid search each single one mast let himself go 


So that ft’ miay be geoven gust oh veseaniiediens 
we he not smuggled in a name he'd better be 
without. 


And bense & fo a igumay BOS Oty et of 
om 
To my gee monkeys and to elephants and 


When m you are coating to ur chezes be sure your 
coguomen 

Is one that may not force you to seek out your 
home again. 


If it 4 Montmorenci, or James Marmaduke, or 
ack, 

There isn’t any danger that the Zoo will send you 
back. 

But if nee name be Patrick, or O'Brien, pray take 


Lest por you find it changed to Dennis. O wild ani- 
mals, beware ! oun Kexpriox Banos 


————_~——. 


SOME DIFFERENCE. 


“Papa,” said the youngest Miss Budd. “The 
World's Pair—” 

“Don't talk to me about the World's Fair,” inter- 
rupted the old man; “I'll not listen.” 

** But—papa,” pleaded the sweet girl, “it's so won- 
de rftl—so inatruetive—" 

“So nothing,” retorted 

ed—uncomforta vrtaible—" sh ta 

“ Shall I ge on a hook of synonymes ?” asked Mra. 
Budd, oul L, from the corver, as her husband 
hexitnted for a word. 

“ No,” roared the old gentleman—“ No; 
it.” 

There seemed to be some doubt as to what he 
wouldn’t have, so the brave girl renewed the attack. 

“It won't cost—” she began, when again she was in- 


terrupted. 
“It isn’t a matter of cost,” cried Mr. Badd; “ not the 
| mg of a few hundred paltry dollars—not that, 

t's the trouble, the care, the nuisance, the bother of 
the whole thing. The eS ae ht-seeing 
accompaniment. No, my dear,” ed vlacidly, 
“the thonght of does not enter into it. It 4 
for your own welfare that I object.” 

* Bat it would be so nice to travel in a private car,” 
sighed the girl, “and mamma would like it so.” 

The old gentleman stood aghast. “ Private—car,” 
he repeated, slowly. 

“ Yea,” cried the youngest and sweetest of the fam- 
ily. “ Mrs. Trotter, whose husband is President of the 
A. B. ©. and O., has invited us to go with her in their 
posse car and see everything without costing a cent. 

wish we could go.” 

* Go!" ejacalated the head of the Sau. “ Are you 
all crazy?” Got Why, of course. Who said any- 
thing about not going? What! Miss theopportanity 
of your lives, when such advantages are offered ! Write 
to Mrs. Trotter at once and 

“M hi d the preg oe 

“And mamma dia right,” said pater, ming at his 
own joke. “It will be glorious. I have wanted to 
see the wonderfal exhibition of the <<, Eh ?—by- 
the-way, does the invitation include me ? 

“No,” came the soft answer from his wife. 
—_—_a————— 

“A man tried to commit suicide the other day by 
swallowing a paper of tacks.” 

“ How foolish! The object of suicide is dissolution. 
I should think the tacks would have fastened him to- 
gether wore firmly.” 


“ crowded—cramp- 


won't have 



































UNKIND. 





RECEIPT THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
FOR A THREE-THOU : 


A PRACTICAL HINT TO THOSE ABOUT TO BUILD. 


—— 





























Second Ingredient: A Contractor. 





Maw Yooh ys; 4 f39 


Bw black Bonk 
| ee 


Third Ingredi 











: Ten Th 1 Dollars. 





A RAPID DEVELOPMENT. 
“The Senator who has just sat down,” rapa a 
the guide in the Visitors’ allery, “ began hi is public 


maid the visitor “I jadge from his 
ty that he has developed into a v ume of sta- 


HE peer sketch). “It's THE BEST THING I EVER DID.” 


SHE ( 


y). “OH, WELL, YOU MUSTN'T LET THAT DISCOURAGE You.” 























PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS. 
See illustrations on page 364. 


si lag yoke Fig. 1, which is in a lace-pat- 
terned passementerie of gold cord and 
gold thread, is designed to head the skirt of 
an Empire gown or wrap, the space above 
being filled by a guimpe of silk or silk mus- 
lin. . 

The trimming shown in Fig. 2 is a variet 
of the néw Bourdon lace. This lace, whic 
comes in the most intricate as well as in 
simple patterns, is a combination of lace 
meshes and cords, and comes in wide flounces 
for capes and skirts as well as in trimming 
widths. 

Fig. 8 is a narrow crimped black silk braid 
trimming, which is used for edging collar- 
ettes, flounces, etc.; and Fig. 5 is a fringe for 
wraps, composed of beaded loops of narrow 
black silk ribbon with a jet heading. 


SUMMER HATS. 


See illustrations on page 364. 


fP\HE 1830 hat illustrated is of Havana 

brown straw. The brim, which is of 
fancy straw, is turned up at the front, and 
there ornamented with a bow of brown rib- 
bon. A large Alsacian bow of combined 
brown and yellow ribbon trims the outside 
of the hat. 

Another bat, with a flat brim waved at the 
back, is of black straw with borders of mix- 
ed fancy straw on the crown and brim. The 
sole trimming is a large bow of wide black 
Ottoman ribbon placed on the left side. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 


Te costume Fig. 1 on page 364 has a 

skirt of plaid poplin in violet, black, and 
white, with a round blouse bodice of violet 
surah which is belted three times with black 
and silver braid. The deep skirt trimming 
is composed of a triple puff of the surah, 
each puff headed by a band of braid. 

Green and tan shot surah is the material 
of the gown Fig. 2 on page 365. Three 
narrow folds of green velvet border the skirt, 
each with a tiny bead gimp on the lower 
edge. The bodice opens on a velvet vest, 
and has bretelles of écru guipure lace, which 
are very deep on the shoulders, and at the 
front decrease to a point at the narrow velvet 
belt. The elbow sleeves are velvet puffs 
terminating in a lace sabot. 

The Empire jacket, Fig. 3, forms part of a 
costume of tan silk and wool diagonal. Itis 
a loose flowing jacket, pleated to a yoke that 
is cut in leaf points, and has a narrow border 
of black silk embroidery. A- black. lace 
flounce is also attached to the yoke, under a 
narrow jet edging. The high collar is edged 
with a narrow black feather band. 

The model Fig. 4 is of grayish-green wool, 
with shot old-rose and green velvet and écru 
guipure lace. The skirt is bordered with 
five velvet bands of graduated width, and the 
same number of folds girdle the lower half 
of the bodice, the upper half of which is 
covered by a deep yoke of lace over shot 
silk. The sleeves are composed of a wide 
puff and ruffle of the dress material above 
close forearms of lace over silk, and are sur- 
mounted by a velvet epaulette. 

Blue and white striped crépon is the ma- 
terial of the young lady's gown, Fig. 5, 
trimmed with blue satin ribbon and white 
lace. The bodice, which enters the skirt, is 
gathered at the waist,and at the front is 
gathered to a yoke composed of bands of 
ribbon and lace; the lace of the yoke is con- 
tinued around the armholes at the back. 
The sleeves have a draped puff at the top, 
and at the wrist are curved and edged with 
a lace frill headed by a ruche. The skirt is 
cut bell-shaped and lined, and is bordered 
with three ruches of the material. 


WHAT TO DO. 


N the matter of shopping, a few rules may 
be considered worthy, and a help to the 
»rer sisters who earn their daily bread 

by this routine of toil. The shopper should 
ask for the goods desired in a polite tone. 
The shopper should not permit the employés 
to take down goods knowing that she has 
no intention of buying, causing much un- 
necessary labor. Patience and fortitude 
should be exercised in waiting for the 
change delayed, and the ‘‘ Thank you” when 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 








Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mai! Cook Book free; send us your address. 





HARPER’S 


the parcel is received can be given with per- 
fect propriety. If the shop is crowded, the 
saleswomen busy, the shopper should wait 
her turn, not demanding attention or speak- 
ing sharply. A quiet manner, a soft voice, 
will do more for shoppers than they are 
awure of. Quiet tones impress human nature. 
Many years ago gilts, presents, and com- 
plimeuts had their places during the holi- 
days, but now a gift can be sent on any 
suitable occasion, and received with pleasure, 
unless it is of a character that pond ax amcrste 
the recipient because of its value. A gen 
tleman can send a bouquet of flowers, a box 
of bonbons, to any young lady, and it can be 
accepted with |S . But gifts of jewelr 
and trinkets of value should not be received. 
Any mother who has the right idea of social 
customs and proprieties of life should en- 
force this rule without question. Not only 
is it bad form, but a poor example to young 
—_ under her charge. 

If a lady wishes to pay a compliment to a 
friend, a present can be sent, inexpensive in 
style and character. An article of home 
manufacture is the best, some simple object 
made by the fair fingers of the donor, which 
will impart pleasure and happiness. Butra 
shop-bought article for which a price has 
been paid, may be an embarrassment or even 
a torment and a worry. Good wishes, kind 
feelings, tender sentiments, can be tendered 
in a dozen ways without a great outlay of 
money, and this should be the rule among 
women. To embarrass a friend means to 
distress him. 
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delicacy noticed in the 
finest cake, biscuit, e 


: rolls, etc., which 
expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other 
leavening agent. 
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BAKING 
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No acid 
except that 
from the 

grape is used 
in the Royal 
Baking Powder, 
The Royal 
imparts that 
peculiar sweet- 
ness, flavor and 


Absolutely 
Pure 
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them for you. 


world. 


culture and good taste, 





DO NOT BE SATISFIED 


‘this is just as 
‘*WHITING PAPERS,’ 
The Whiting Paper Company 


are the largest manufacturers of fine correspondence papers in the 
All the latest novelties in shades and sizes are made by them. 
The use of papers bearing the Whiting water-mark is an evidence of 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, and Philadelphia. 


good,” but tell your stationer you want 
and if he does not have them he will get 


Insist on your stationer supplying them. 
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tT WON’T HURT 'IM, 


i's Pozzoni’s. 


NEW, RARE 
hy “ 
OM! BEAUTIFUL 


PLANTS, 
SEEDS 


AND 


BULBS 





accurately described and 
truthfully 
photo-engravings with an 


illustrated by 





extra colored plate in our 
Novelty Catalogue which 
is sent free on application 


to 
PITCHER & MANDA, 
UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 
SHORT HILLS, N. J. 








The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice-a-week edition of 
the New York Commerciat AD- 
VERTISER excels that published 
by any of the dailies, and the 
low price of $1.00 a year 
especially commends it to out- 
of-town subscribers. 


New Books, Art Matters, and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 29 Row, New 
York. 





UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR— 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest 
ocean berths. Send for ‘‘ Tourists’ Gazette.” 





H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 





Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 


BOUQUE 





Armour & Co., Chicago. 


The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
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Your 
guarantec 
ticket calls for 






| another pair free if the tips wear 


out first. 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 
are all sold guaranteed. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 





HOCOLAT MENIER 


Correct Formula _— oa 


for preparing 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Take one of the six 
sticks (in each half-pound 
joackage), dissolvein 3 
ee. of water, 
over a fire, stir briskly 
till com ly dissolved, 
then a sufficient milk 
for 2 cups and boil for 
about five minutes. 

Water may be used in 
place of milk. 


























Nothing more Simple. 
‘i Nothing so Refreshing. 
all the Chocolates manufactured to-day, 
Chocolat - Menier admittedly ranks first. 
There is no alimentary substance which has 
acquired a greater or more thoroughly mer- 
ited reputation. 

The ignorance of Dyspepsia and the health- 
ful Complexion of Parisian ladies are due to 
the use of CHOCOLAT-MENIER universally. 
Its vom quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 

Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 
Sample free 
by sending your 





ASK YOUR GROCER FoR 


CHOCO 


LAT 


address to EN IER 
MENIER, 
86 W’. Broadway |4 Beceed 93 MILLION LOS. 
N. Y. City. [gamese senrene 








You can be Pretty and Kissable if 
ou use Miner's Almond meal. 
Your skin will grow white and 
soft; Pimples, Eczema, Black- 
heads, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin, Moth 
Tan, Freckles, Liver Spots, an 
all skin blemishes wiil disappear. 





Maupen, Mass. 


Ask for Miner's (the original). If 
substitute is offered, send 2 cts., 
ww. ——, or postal note,) to 
« H. A. MINER, Reg. Pharmacist, 


PEOPLE! GHT & 
WITHOUT STA vation DIE. TET. 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 

LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York 





TO RIGHT THE WRONG.’ 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘‘We Two,” ‘‘ KniGHT-ERRANT,” ‘‘A Harpy NorRSEMAN,” ETC., ETC. 





Cuapter IV. 
“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must sews still and onward a 
Who would keep abreast with truth. 
—Loweu.. 

YLEMENCY CORITON’S life had been in some respects 
a sad one; it was not, as Joscelyn had at first fancied, 
her Puritanical training which had brought the serious look 
into her beautiful face and the thoughtful depth into her 
eyes. Her mother, the only child and heiress of Sir Robert 
Neal, had married a neighboring squire, Mr. Coriton, but had 
died when Clemency was only a year old. A year later her 
father married again, and for some time Clemency’s life had 
been serene and happy. Not all the foolish gossip of the 
servants could induce her to distrust one so tender and lov- 
ing as her step-mother, or to feel the slightest jealousy of the 


little sisters as one by one they came to gladden her lonely. 


nursery. But when she was nearly seventeen, growing da 
by day more of a companion to her step-mother, a terrible 
shadow fell over the happy home. 

In one day two of the children fell ill of the plague. 
Clemency, with Faith, Hester, Prudence, and little Hal, were 
at once sent away to Sir Robert Neal's house, a few miles off, 
and that hurried departure proved their final farewell to the 
home that had grown so dear to them. For, first, Molly and 
little Robert died, then their father sickened and died after 
only a day’s illness, and, last of all, the poor mother, worn 
out by grief and watching, sank from exhaustion, after giv- 
ing birth to a little girl who seemed too puny and frail to 
live. By the mother’s wish she was baptized at once by the 
strange name of Admonition, “ for,” said the dying woman, 
‘*God hath taught me to look for lasting joys not in this 
world but elsewhere.” 

The nurse bade her keep up her heart, for she would yet 
live and be spared to her children. But she herself knew 
better, and after lingering a day or two between death and 
life, she passed away quietly in her sleep. The last words 
she had spoken were for Clemency. 

‘Tell her,” she said to the nurse, ‘to love and tend my 
babe for me as I loved and tended her for her dead mother. 
Tell her I bless God for giving me so sweet a step-daughter, 
and my children so good a sister for an example.” 

A month later, littke Admonition, still very frail and tiny, 
was brought to Katterham Court, and Clemency, in her sor- 
row, found her best comfort in striving to obey to the utmost 
her step-mother’s dying message, repaying to the best of her 
powers the love and care which had made her own child- 
hood so bright. This terrible visitation had happened four 
years ago, and since then Chaldon Manor had been closed, 
and old Sir Robert's house had become the home, not only 
of his own granddaughter, but of all the Coritons. To be- 
come mistress of so large an establishment, and to be at once 
elder sister and second mother to so many children, taxed 
Clemency's powers not a little, and though at times she was 
merry aud light-hearted, yet, as a rule, there was about her a 
sort of sweet seriousness which made her seem older than 
she really was. Joscelyn had.ample opportunities of noti 
cing this, and unconsciously fell into the habit which pre- 
vailed in the household of leaning on Clemency, looking up 
to her for counsel,and waiting on her words with a curious 
deference, as though she had been his senior. Beautiful and 
winsome as she was, he nevertheless remained perfectly 
heart-whole; she seemed to him a sort of guardian angel; 
there was a faraway look in her face sometimes as if she 
were seeing What w as invisible to other people; and though 
when she waited on him her eyes were gentle and full of 
sympathy,they were totally lacking in the deliberate witchery 
that made .the glances of Anue Barrington able to inthral 
every man she came across, and to hold him her prisoner for 
days, or weeks, even occasionally for months. . 

Clemency, it is true, had received many offers of marriage, 
but they had been formal affairs, with very little preamble of 
courtship, for she was shy and rather distant in manner to 
outsiders, rarely revealing her true self save to those who 
actually shared her home. It was now pretty well under- 
stood in the neighborhood that Mistress Coriton intended to 
follow good Queen Bess in the path of single blessedness; 
her lovers—or servants as they were then called—bemoaned 
their hard fate, and protested that it was a cruel thing for 
the heiress to Sir Robert Neal's estate to show so singular 
an aversion to the holy estate of matrimony, but her re- 
fusals were always so very decided that they seldom ap- 
proached her a second time, and Sir Robert never sought in 
apy way to influence her choice. Her half-sister Faith had 
behaved far more reasonably, and had accepted the first man 
who had proposed to her—worthy Mr. Christopher Bennett, 
of Gloucester—and Joscelyn was not a little dismayed to 
learn that her marriage was to take place in a week’s time. 

‘* You will at least let me be removed to the village, then,” 
he said. ‘‘ At such a time as a wedding the Good Samaritan 
himself would not have housed a sick stranger.” 

Clemency laughed a little. 

But, indeed, you will not be in the way,” she protested. 
“Both Faith and Mr. Bennett refuse to hear of a public 
wedding. All will be = quiet, and we expect only two 
guests, a brother of Mr. Bennett's, and a friend of my grand- 
father's, Mr. John Hampden. It is even a little uncertain 
whether Mr. Hampden will be able to come,since his duties in 
Parliament and the preparations for war occupy him much.’ 

‘*T have read of him in these pamphlets which Sir Robert 
has given me,” said Joscelyn, jaying his hand on u great 
stack of printed papers beside bim. 

Clemency looked up sympathetically. 

“They must be weary reading,” she said. “ Methinks 
one hour's talk with Mr. Hampden will do more to tell you 
the true state of the country than many months’ study of 
those.” : Spar 

** At least he is true to his own convictions, said Josce- 
lyn, musingly. ‘‘He a a and oblo- 

uy. Is be much soured by it all? 
’ Clemency laughed aloud, a ringing, girlish laugh, full of 
nirth. 
ar Why, he is the most sweet-natured and courteous man 
you ever set eyes on,” she exclaimed. “‘ His health has 
never been the same since he was imprisoned in the Gate 
House, but be himself can only have been ennobled by it. 
My grandfather always says that he is the greatest man in 
* Begun in Hasran’s Bazan No. 14. 


England, and, indeed, I believe it. He is to me like the man 
whom David described jn the fifteenth Psalm. And though 
he is much sought and ful] of affairs, yet he will spend time 
and trouble on the least and the poorest.” 
he crossed the room to a curious tortoise-shell cabinet, 
*and unlocking the inner compartment, drew forth a letter 
and handed it to Joscelyn. 

“* This will show you in some degree what sort of man he 
is. He wrote it to me when I was but a girl, barely seven- 
teen. Yet he—a man overwhelmed with work—took time 
to think of the granddaughter of one who had been kind to 
him as a boy.” 

Joscelyn read the letter; it unveiled to him the sad tragedy 
of the Coriton family, but it revealed, too, as Clemency had 

uessed it would reveal, the beautiful nature of the writer— 
nis wide sympathies, his perfect faith, his delicate chivalry. 
He began to look forward very eagerly to meeting this re- 
sister of ship money, this champion of liberty, who, to judge 
by his letter, was entirely free from the pharisaic pride and 
the narrow exclusiveness which he had always fancied must 
characterize the opponents of the — 

As Clemency had remarked, the study of the pamphilets of 
the day was weary work. He read the Third Remonstrance, 
the various declarations, the general accounts of the king- 
dom published by the Parliament; he read the King’s answers, 
and also the Observations made on the King’s answer to the 
Lords and Commons of the 19th May, 1642; his answer to 
the Somersetshire petition, and a pamphlet on some “‘ of his 
Majesty’s late answers and expresses.” In the bewildering 
maze of strife he wandered to and fro, miserably seeking 
some sort of conviction in which he might find anchorage, 
while Sir Robert said little, but merely kept him supplied 
with the literature of both sides. He used to turn away 
with relief sometimes to the busy wedding preparations 
which were beginning to make a stir in the quiet country 
household. Faith, the pretty bride-elect, would come and 
talk with him about her new home in Gloucester, or her 
wedding gifts; little Admonition, or Monnie as she was al- 
ways called, would trot up to his couch and tell of the great 
bride-cake which cook bad made, and of the sweetmeats and 
comfits prepared for the day; or Clemency would sit in the 
window-seat working hard at a piece of embroidery to be 
worn by her sister at the marriage, and would talk of the 
separation she so much dreaded, and of the woful distance 
between Katterbham and Gloucester. 

Nothing, however, could banish for long the haunting 
question upon which Joscelyn was bound todecide; he grew 
very grave and thoughtful, even little Monnie could seldom 
rouse him from his anxious and harassed musing. The 
child was very fond of him, and on the evening before the 
wedding, finding the rest of the world too busy to take much 
notice of her, she sat for more than an hour beside him, ber 
fat little fingers busily working at a daisy hin. An artist 
would have loved to paint ber quaint little babyish face with 
its air of intent preoccupation, her sunny curls, and her de 
mure little white frock reaching almost to the ground. And 
perhaps no greater contrast could have been found than 
Joscelyn, stretched on the old oak settle with his books and 
his pamphlets round him, bearing on his face the same look 
of intent preoccupation, save that where the child’s expres- 
sion was calm and happy, his was full of pain and per- 
plexity. The contrast between the two struck John Hamp- 
den as he was shown into the room. Sir Robert had told 
him beforehand of his invalid guest, and of the dilemma in 
which he was placed, and since Joscelyn was absorbed in 
what he was reading the searching yet deeply sympathetic 
gaze of the new-comer had rested on him for some moments 
before he was roused by a movement from little Monnie, 
who sprang up from her stool to courtesy to her grandfather 
and the visitor. 

**One hour’s talk with Mr. Hampden will do more for 
you than many months’ study of those,” Clemency had re- 
marked to him, and the words came back to his mind as he 
looked up into the stranger’s face from the dry, dreary argu- 
ments through which he had been toiling. 

He saw.a powerfully built man of about eight-and-forty, 
with an abundance of crisp wavy hair falling almost to his 
shoulders, but brushed away from the forehead, so that it 
did not conceal the height and breadth of a very striking 
brow. The features were good, the upper lip very short, 
the mouth firm but sweet-looking, the jaw square and mas- 
sive, the eyes singularly thoughtful. 

Sir Robert introduced him, and after making kindly in- 
quiries as to the invalid, Hampden sat down and took little 
Monnie on his knee. 

“And what is Mistress Monnie making so happily?” he 
asked, stroking the child's bright curls. 

** Chains, sir,” said Monnie, holding up in triumph a long 
string of linked daisies. 

“Chains, Monnie?” he said, smiling. *‘ Why, England has 
too many already!” 

“Then it shall be a crown for you, sir,” she answered, 
twisting the two ends together, and with the loving confi- 
dence of a child stretching up her chubby little hands that 
she might crown the “ greatest man in England.” 

Running to a little distance to see the effect of her work, 
she seemed not wholly satisfied with the result. Hampden 
laughed at the seriousness of the little face. 

“Tis not great enough for you, sir,” she said; ‘‘I will 
put more daisies.” 

“Nay,” said Hampden, stooping to kiss her as she took 
off the wreath, “‘ keep it as it is, and crown the bride. See, 
here she comes.” And he rose to greet Faith and her future 
husband, Mr. Bennett, of Gloucester, a somewhat austere- 
looking Puritan of five-and.thirty, whose extreme gravity 
contrasted curiously with Faith's sunny brightness. Josce- 
lyn wondered that his choice had not fallen upon the much 
more serious Clemency, and could only hope that Faith had 
enough cheerfulness for the two, and that she would not be 
overpowered by her sombre bridegroom. However, even 

uiet Christopher Bennett could not resist the magic of 
Hampden's nial presence; before long he was actually 
laughing at the description of a rustic wedding in Bucking- 
hamshire, where a countryman having been addressed by 
the minister in the usual form, ‘‘ Wilt thou have this wo- 
man,” etc.. had replied, to the great consternation of all 
present, ‘‘ Well, sir, now you put it so solemnlike I don't 
reckon I will,” and there and then walked out of the church. 

When the laughter which greeted this tale had died away, 
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Hampden produced his wedding gift, two beautifully chased 
silver flagons, and by the time these had been admired by 
all present supper was announced, and Joscelyn, who was 
not allowed to adjourn to the entrance hall, where meals 
were served, found himself left to his own thoughts. Every 
now and then, when the servant came in bearing him food 
or wine, he could hear through the open door the merry 
talk at the supper table, and mellow voice and nena 
laugh of Hampden, which made him long to be at table wit 
them all. But by-and-by his turn came, for when the rest 
of the party had gone to the withdrawing-room to discuss 
certain matters connected with the marriage, Hampden re- 
turned to the library. He glanced from the invalid to the 
piles of books and pamphlets surrounding him, and smiled 
a little. 

‘Sir Robert keeps you well supplied with literature,” he 
remarked. 

“Tis of a kind that is hard of digestion, sir,” said Josce- 
lyn. “I have been struggling to-day with Lord Brooke’s 
treatise on Episcopacy.” 

‘* Beware bow you abuse him, for he is my very good 
friend,” said Hampden, unable to help laughing at the 
young man’s expression. ‘ Yet I grant you the book is not 
easy reading, specially the first part. “Nevertheless it con- 
tains the true solution of our chiefest difficulty, and would to 
God that the people of England were fit to grasp the no- 
tion!” 

** The notion of granting liberty to the sects?” asked Josce- 


n. 

**Yes; of toleration, of entire religious freedom,” said 
Hampden. ‘But the spirit of retaliation is abroad, and for 
the tyranny of the bishops men will strive to substitute the 
tyranny of a presbytery. Brooke has here set forth the only 
true remedy, the only lasting way of peace, the right of 
every individual to liberty of conscience, the utter folly of 
trying to force all into one groove.” 

‘Do you speak, sir, as a Puritan?” asked Joscelyn. 

**I speak as a member of the Church of England, yet as a 
member who would fain see the abuses of the Church re- 
formed, who would have the bishops earing for the souls of 
their people, not interfering with matters of state. Person- 
ally attached to the Book of Common Prayer, yet I am 
averse to thrusting it on those who prefer a simpler worship; 
the nation is not at one on religious matters, and there never 
can be peace until there is perfect liberty. Yet, mind you, 
Lord Brooke is far in advance of his times. Only through 
blood and tears will the bulk of the péople come to see this 
truth he now sets forth. Could théy but see it now, the 
coming war would lose half its horrors.” 

* You mean that there would be less bitter division?” 

** Yes, for few Englishmen would join the King only to 
uphold his despotic rule, but many, seeing the existence of 
the Church imperilled, will join the royal army—ay, many 
of our best and noblest.” He sighed heavily. 

“And you will fight them, sir?” cried Joscelyn. ‘“‘ You 
will do all that may be done to kill these men whom you 
own to be partly in the right? You will help on what may 
bring the destruction of the Church of which you are a 
member? Will help to set up another, perhaps a greater 
and more distasteful tyranny?” 

‘You are right to face these questions,” said Hampden, 
quietly. ‘‘ Believe me, 1 have faced them for many.a year; 
have tried, as so many others have tried, all that patience, 
and moderation, and waiting, and slow reform can do. But 
the time is now come to draw the sword and throw away 
the scabbard. England must be saved. The just liberties 
of the nation must be preserved; not only preserved, but en- 
larged—-for where there is no growth there is no life. The 
King and those who join him will drag the nation back, 
will reduce it to the slavery of the other nations of Europe. 
Will you give your life for such work as that? Nay, throw 
in your lot with those whose watchword is ‘Forward’; come 
and help on the march of freedom, and thank God on your 
knees that He allows you to suffer in such a cause.” 

‘If only matters were less strangely mixed," said Joscelyn, 
his face full of weary perplexity. “If only all that one 
cared for and reverenced were on the one side, and all that 
one would fain abolish on the other!” 

‘Since the world began that has never been the case,” 
said Hampden. ‘‘ Wheat and tares grow together among 
both Royalists and Parliamentarians. If you wait for a 
perfect set of workers you on wait forever. Your duty is 
to look which side most truly promotes the progress and 
healthy growth of the national good. Its ways may not be 
your personal ways, its blunders may cut you to the heart, 
yet still through all you will be able to discern that, spite of 
many imperfections, it is pressing on to better things.” 

“At any rate,” exclaimed Joscelyn, “ by the refusal of 
Hotham to allow the King and his soldiers to enter Hull the 
hostilities seem to have been begun by your side.” 

** Nay,” said Hampden, ‘‘ but what is the true state of the 
case? Before Hotham came on tlie scene at all the Kin 
had already appointed the Earl of Newcastle governor, 
had plotted to introduce into Hull the Danish troops, which 
he had once thought to employ in Scotland during the 
Bishops’ war. "Twas not until this plot was revealed to 
Pym that Sir John Hotham was ordered to secure Hull, and 
not to yield it until summoned to do so by the King’s au- 
thority, signified unto him by the Lords and Commons.” 

And then with impassioned earnestness, which yet never 
descended into bitter invective, Hampden began to speak of 
what had passed in the country since the King’s accession. 
He described to Joscelyn the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, and its disastrous results; spoke of the cruel way in 
which ship-owners and mariners pressed into the King’s ser- 
vice had been treated; enlarged on the miseries which must 
always follow when a king plunges into foreign wars against 
the will of the nation; showed how Charles had again and 
again broken the law, and how the country was reduced to 
its present state of misery and oppression at home, and utter 
friendlessness abroad, through the King’s incapacity. 

With the graphic language of one who had been an actual 
Se in the struggle he told the story of the third 

arliament, of the Petition of Right and its apparent failure, 
of the pathos of a Parliament broken hearted and in tears at 
the desperate condition of the country, of the consent to the 
Petition at last wrung from the King and of the joy through- 
out England, how bells had pealed and bonfires burned, and 
how they had all tried with a last effort of loyalty to believe 
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that the King was free from blame, and that the disasters of 
the past came from Buckingham’s evil counsel. 

Then he told how after Buckingham’s death, and in spite 
of the King’s promise, illegal taxes were yet continued, and 
how judges, solely dependent on the Crown, had profaned 
justice. With tears in his eyes he told of Eliot’s imprison- 
ment and death; he showed how the bishops, neglecting their 
true work, had, to the undoing of the country, meddled with 
the government of the state, even proving the principal pro- 
moters of the war with Scotland; how the hoses ee Ta 
spirit of the nation — desperately for its just liberties; 
and how at last.they bad come to see that with a King who 
believed himself to be above law—a King whose rule had re- 
duced England;to such a desperate qontiien-—0 King who 
clung to the notion of sovereign power of the movarch and 
passive obedience of the subject, there never could be any- 
thing but oppression and ruin. He argued that for those 
who loved their country the question now was, Would they 
leave her to the unregulated rule of ove who had trampled 
her honor in the dust? or would they fight for the suprem- 
acy of Parliament, aiming a deadly blow at that authority 
which the King had so fatally abused, and making it for- 
ever impossible for England to be at the mercy of one in- 
competent and irresponsible ruler? 

hen he paused there was for some minutes perfect si- 
lence in the rodm, then, irresistibly drawn to this wonderful 
man, Joscelyn began to urge his objections, to raise difficul- 
ties, and Hampden, with the most winning gentleness and 
patience, fully entered into and met every one of them. 

With marvellous tact, with the rare modesty which spe- 
cially characterized him, he listened, now and then suggest- 
ing a Tg Aa hinting a doubt, throwing in a phrase which 
seemed to flood his companion’s mind with new light. He 
was full, moreover, of sympathy for Joscelyn’s difficult 
position, but it was a strong sympathy which nerved to en- 
durance and made inaction seem impossible. 

After a time the door was opened, and Clemency stole 
7 in, glancing a little nervously at Joscelyn. 

“I came to see if you would like lights,” she said, “‘ but 
do not let me disturb your talk.” 

‘“‘ Nay, our talk is ended,” said Hampden, rising to meet 
her, ‘‘and we want one of your songs, Clemency, to raise us 
out of sad thoughts.” 

‘**I will gladly sing,” said she; ‘‘ but first, sir, for fear I 
have no other opportunity of speaking to you quietly, will 
you give me ~~ help and advice as to these diamonds.” 

She opened a case of red leather, and even in the fading 
evening light Joscelyn could see how the beautiful necklace 
within flashed and sparkled. 

Hampden took the case in his hand, looking at the dia- 
monds with admiration. 

‘* My advice,” he said, smiling, “is to wear them; and my 
help—” he took the necklace up and fastened it round her 
neck. 

Clemency laughed and blushed. 

“‘They were my mother’s,” she said, ‘‘and now they are 
mine to do what I like with. When I heard how people 
were sending money and plate to the Guildhall to help in 
defending the country, how the poor women were even 
bringing their wedding-rings, then I thought of these dia- 
monds, and my grandfather says I may send them if I wish. 
Would you take them back with you to-morrow?” 

“But I think it will be hard for you to part with what 
was once your mother's. The thing is most beautiful, too, 
and of such great value,” he glanced inquiringly into the 
lovely girlish face. 

‘It is because I do care for it very much that I want to 
send it,” slre said, her voice faltering a little. ‘‘I want to 
help, and there is but little I can do; men can give their lives 
for the country, but women can only stay at home and 

rieve. 

ae Nay, you will do something better than that if I mistake 
not,” said Hampden, geutly. ‘‘ You will pray; you will 
bring up the children intrusted to you to love truth and 
justice and freedom; you will, perhaps unknown to your- 
self, influence some of the men who go forth now to fight. 
As to the diamonds, I will take them to the Guildhall if you 
indeed wish it,” 

‘*I do,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ My grandfather says they 
are worth much money because they are cut in the new 
Dutch fashion with many facets.” 

She made as though she would unclasp the necklace and 
give it to him there and then, but Saupe checked her. 

“* Wear it to-night, and to-morrow at the wedding,” he 
said, ‘‘ Let it once more fulfil its natural function before it 
is converted into the defences of the country.” 

And then before long they were all laughing at an elabo- 
rate calculation made by Hampden as.to the number of 
soldiers who might be comfortably shod if the diamonds 
were converted into boots, or the number that might be fed 
if they were converted into loaves. A servant at this mo- 
ment brought in two candles in massive silver candlesticks, 
but Clemency would not have the shutters closed. 

‘*The night is calm,” she said. ‘See, the red of the 
sunset still lingers, it will surely be fair weather to-morrow,” 

A silence fell upon them; Hampden stood by the open 
window looking out into the peaceful stillness of the summer 
evening; his face, bright with humor only a few minutes 
before, was now full of ineffable sadness, yet beneath the 
saduess one could read an unconquerable hope. He was a 
man whose heart had been wrung by private sorrows, and 
now the thought of the coming war which must bring deso- 
lation to so many homes had been brought to him very 
vividly and freshly, first by his talk with Joscelyn Heyworth 
and the realization of his difficult position, and then again 
by Clemency and her offering of the diamonds. He who 
felt so powerfully the necessity of drawing the sword and 
flinging away the scabbard was yet a man of the gentlest 
tastes, a man of the tenderest heart, and he suffered as only 
the strong can suffer. 

Joscelyn watched him with a sort of fascination; he knew 
that for the first time in his life he was in the presence of a 
leader of men; every word, every gesture, every look of 
Hampden’s seemed to him invested with an extraordinary 
power and influence. From the fine old beech-tree on the 
lawn a thrush fiooded the twilight with exquisite song. 
Within, Clemency silently arranged some red and white 
roses in a china bowl, her diamonds flashing with radiant 
light at each breath she drew. All was strangely calm, yet 
all seemed hushed and awed by the coming strife. Pres- 
ently Hampden recrossed the room. 

“You promised us a song,” he said; ‘‘ may we not have it 
when your roses are arranged?” 

She handed him the finest rose from her posy. 

“Tis not often that this striped York and Lancaster rose 
has so fine a blossom,” she said. ‘‘I am fond of them; they 
seem full of sad tales with happy endings.” 

He fastened the flower in his doublet. 
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‘The emblem of after strife, of union after divi- 
sion,” he said, musingly. ‘‘How many of us, I wonder, will 
live to see righteousness and peace meeting again in a 
reconciled Englund?” 

Clemency was silent, something seemed to rise in her throat 
and choke her. She turned away, and passed her fingers 
lightly over the strings of her guitar. 

‘Do you sing that newly composed song to the words of 
Geo: erbert, ‘Sweet Day’?” asked Hampden. ‘Iam told 
it ns to be much spoken about. "Tis a favorite of mine.” 

“Tis also a favorite of my grandfather's,” said Clemency; 
and at Hampden’s request she began to sing. To Joscelyn 
it seemed that music and words were alike fitted for this 
still summer evening with its strange underlying sadness. 

“ Sweet day, 80 cool, so calm, so bright, 
bridal of the earth and sk, 


y; 
The dews shall w thy fall to-night 
Fea ary cay fat toate, 


“ Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


“ Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


“Only a sweet and virtnous soul, 
ke seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world tarns to coal, 
m chiefly lives.” 


Afterwards, Joscelyn and Clemency remembered the long- 
drawn sigh which escaped Hampden as the last soft chords 
died away into silence. 

The next day pretty Faith Coriton was married in the old 
church of Katterham, and Mr. Bennett, being eager to reach 
Gloucester as soon as might be, carried her off that very 
afternoon in defiance of custom, protesting that it was far 
better to make the first stage of their journey as early as 
might be, since there was no saying how soon hostilities 
might begin, and the roads become dangerous. The parting 
between the sisters was a sad one, but Clemency did not al- 
together break down; she only went about looking pale and 
stunned, and with the strange far-away look in her eyes that 
Joscelyn had more than once noticed. 

Hampden did not long outstay the bride and bridegroom. 
While his horse was being saddled he waited in the library 
with little Monnie on his knee, and Prue, Hal, and even shy 
Hester clustered round his chair. Genial and kindly and 
full of rare sympathy, it seemed to them all, when he rose to 
go, as if the sunshine were going out of the house. Clem- 
ency’s tears, bravely kept back so long, rose now. He 
stooped to kiss her. 

‘“‘ Farewell, dear child,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘May God 
bless you. I will not forget your gift to the country.” 

Then, turning to Joscelyn, who had instinctively risen to 
his feet, though under orders to keep his knee absolutely 
still, he grasped his hand warmly, looking full into his eyes 
with kind, earnest inquiry. 

**Farewcell, Mr. Heyworth,” he said. ‘1 do not yet give 
up the bope that we may meet again and fight beneath the 
— banner. If ever I can be of service to you, let me 

now,” 

The others followed him out to the door, and Joscelyn, 
with a sigh, fell hack again on his couch. 

Should he meet this king of men again, he wondered; and, 
if so, would it be as friend or as foe? 


Carter V. 

“A man has as much right to use his own understanding in judging 
of trath as be has a right to use his own eyes to see his way.”—Wuton- 
OoT «. 

SnHorTes.tL. Park had now for nearly three weeks been 
the scene for daily drilling. By slow degrees the little 
troop had increased in numbers, and what with Dick’s per- 
suasiveness, the zeal of good old Sir Thomas, who had re- 
turned from Yorkshire, the threats of Jervis, and the excite- 
ment and novelty of receiving instructions from a grim old 
veteran who had served in more than one foreign war, the 
villagers were stirred up into a most warlike spirit, and con- 
tributed their men willingly cnough. To watch the drilling 
was little Rosamond Heyworth's great delight; and one Fri- 
day evening she might have been seen in her usual nook 
under the ash-tree near the park gates with her usual com- 
panions—Cymro, a Welsh collie belonging to her brothers, 
and old Barnaby, the gatekeeper. ‘ 

It was easy to tell that Rosamond was Joscelyn’s sister; 

the two were curiously alike, and in spite of a certain fragile 
look about the little girl's face. it was quite clear that though 
there might be physical weakness, there was an unusual 
force of character and a vigorous intelligence in this twelve- 
pounate maiden. Rosamond was the youngest of the fami- 
y by several years. No one had specially welcomed her 
advent; she had always been kept sedulously in the back 
ground, and from a very early age she had learnt to live her 
own life to herself and to expect little from outsiders. The 
servants snubbed her, the chaplain who acted as tutor set 
her wofully long tasks, her mother rarely spoke except to 
chide, and her father was so wrapt up in his daughter Isa- 
bella that he seemed to have little love to spare for this shy, 
silent child, who had never been encouraged to show her love 
for him, and would not have dared to speak unless spoken 
to. Favoritism in parents has worked mischief ever since 
the days of Jacob; and Sir Thomas, though he little thought 
it, had wrought no small harm by his blind devotion to Isa- 
bella. The elder daughter ruled the whole house; her every 
wish was gratified, and she was so completely spoiled by the 
process that her punishment was already beginning to affect 
ber and to render her peevish and discontented. 0 the out- 
side world her faults were only too apparent; she was far 
from popular; and this to one of her evigeant nature was 
a never-ceasing annoyance. 

Sir Thomas was responsible, too, for Rosamond’s shy re- 
serve, and for many a heartache never confessed save to 
Cymro, her safe confidant. For Rosamond knew that she 
loved her father and mother quite as well as Isabella did, 
and though she accepted her lot in life quietly, nothing 
could make her see the justice of the way in which she was 
treated. 

“For = see, Cymro,” she would say, burying her hot 
face in the dog’s soft neck and hugging him closely, ‘ when 
Isabella is ill—even a very little illi—the whole household is 
all ina stir, and she is cockered up with all the comforts you 
can think of, and perhaps taken away to Tunbridge or 
Epsom, which must alone be enough to cure folks just with 
the happiness of the journey; but if I am ill they do but 
blame me and bid me not to complain, or, if past that, they 
leave me to lie in bed all day alone, and give me vile 
draughts by way of cure, and will not even let me have you 
upstairs.” 
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Then Cymro would lick the hot little face with his soft 
comforting tongue, and the child would lavish on the dog 
the ardent, clinging love which nature had intended to be 
bestowed on the parents. 

But fortunately there came intervals when life was much 
brighter for Rosamond. The boys came home from school 
or college every now and then, and with Joscelyn and Dick 
the little sister was on the happiest terms; she loved them 
both dearly, but her love for Joscelyn almost amounted to 
worship. He had always been kind to her—tender where 
others were rough, and, above all, just where others were un- 
just. Moreover, Joscelyn was her mediator; though he him- 
self was one of the despised youngers of the family, yet there 
was something about him—an undefined charm of manner, 
or peg a latent strength of will—which gave him, in 
spite of his birth, a position of his own in the household, 

e could hardly fail to be popular, and he was often able to 
win slight concessions from the authorities for poor little 
Rosamond, who envied his fearless courage, and looked up 
to him with boundless admiration. The only other person 
who was really fond of her was old Barnaby, the gatekeeper; 
he was her great ally, and on this August evening the two 
were, as usual, talking away very comfortably to eacli other. 

‘* Barnaby,” said the child, looking up into the broad, hon- 
est face of the gatekeeper, with its ruddy, weather-beaten 
skin and bushy, grizzled hair—‘‘ Barnaby, I wish they would 
go on drilling for ever and ever. I like very much to watch 
them here, but it will be terrible when they have gone off to 
the war; it will be horrible, Barnaby.” 

Barnaby cleared his throat and began to sing in a quaver- 
ing old voice a rhyme which he much affected— 

“There was an army went into Spain, 
When it got there it came back again:” 

Rosamond laughed; she knew that the song was a satire 
on the unlucky Spanish expedition which had so greatly en- 
raged the English against the late Duke of Buckingham. 

“Do you think; Barnaby, that it will be like that with this 
army? Do you think, perhaps, after all, there will be no 
fighting?” 

‘*Maybe, maybe not,” said Barnaby. ‘‘ Nobody can say 
beforehand. But it’s my belief that this here dispute will 
devilup into the biggest war England has ever seen.” 

Rosamond, who never could resist a smile at Barnaby’s 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘ develop,” turned aside and be- 
gan to gather the buttercups within her reach. 

**T tell you what I wish, Barnaby,” she said, after a pause. 
‘* 1 do wish women could go to the war and men stay behind.” 

‘* Mercy on us!” cried Barnaby, shaking his head. ‘“‘ Why, 
mistress, that is a strange wish! How should the likes of 
you go out killing and being killed?” 

“‘T am only a child and should stay at home,” said Rosa- 
mond decidedly, ‘‘ but I would much rather that my father 
and the boys staid at home, and that my mother and my 
sister and cross old nurse and the rest of the maids went 
away.” 

Gerecty's broad shoulders shook, and he laughed quietly 
as he protested that it would never do. But Rosamond, as 
she watched the villagers being drilled, went on carrying out 
her plan in her own mind. 

** Men are always nicer than women,” she reflected. “It 
will be very dreary at home without the boys, but without 
Isabella it would be delightful.” She clinched her hands at 
the thought, for though to all outward appearance the most 
gentle and submissive of children, within she was often 
enough like a little volcano, and Isabella’s real unkindness 
and injustice had stirred up a smouldering jealousy into ac- 
tive hatred. She was startled back to the present by a sud- 
den movement on the part of Cymro, who bounded towards 
the gate with curious little whines of gladness. Rosamond 
sprang to her feet. 

“’Tis Joscelyn!” she cried, running at full speed across 
the grass and flinging open the gate long before old Barnaby 
could reach it. Joscelyn dismounted as soon as he caught 
sight of the little flying figure; his face, which had been 
strangely grave, brightened into a smile as the child gave 
him a rapturous greeting. 

** Well, Fair Rosamond,” he said, stroking her golden curls. 
* As usual, you are the first to welcome me. How are you, 
Barnaby? hat, drilling going on in the park? Is Dick 
there?” 

‘* No,” said Rosamond, clinging to his arm, ‘‘ they are all 
at supper, and there are guests. They were playing bowls 
till late, but now they are gone into the house. Isabella said 
I was not to be seen because my gown isshabby: But you” 
—with a sigh—‘‘ you are hungry, doubtless, and will go in to 
them.” 

**No, I will stay with a said Joscelyn. 
father and Jervis returned?” 

He sighed as she replied in the affirmative. They began 
to walk slowly up the carriage drive, and Joscelyn glanced 
from the men at drill to the familiar red-brick manor with 
its clustering ivy, its comfortable homelike look. Rosa- 
mond was startled by the sorrowful gravity of his face. She 
began to feel uneasy. 

** Oh, Joscelyn,” she said, ‘‘how I do wish there was no 
such thing as war! Why must you fight against the Parlia- 
ment? Why must you?” 

‘*T cannot fight against the Parliament,” he said, gravely. 

Rosamond’s brain seemed to ree). 

** You mean,” she gasped—‘* you mean—” 

He finished the sentence for her. 

‘*That in these three weeks I have come to see things as I 
never saw them before, and it is no longer possible for me 
to fight on the side my father has chosen.” 

Rosamond was silent, because she saw one of the grooms 
approaching them, but when he had led away the horse she 
spoke in a low, almost terrified voice. 

**You will take the opposite side to our father?’ she 
cried. ‘‘ You will fight against the King? Oh, Joscelyn— 
why?” 

y this time they had reached the terraced garden; he led 
her down one of the sheltered paths into a little arbor at 
the far end. 

***Tis not against the King as king that I would fight, but 
against his tyranny, against a despotism that must bring ruin 
upon England,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Till October, however, 
1 am not of age, and if my father wills it I can go out of the 
country until peace is restored. Do you think I willingly 
differ from him and from Dick?” 

The terrible pain in his face cut her to the heart. She 
threw her arms round his neck. 

‘*T know you will do what is right,” she said, vehemently. 

Her childlike trust seemed to comfort him. He began to 
tell her the details of his stay at Katterham Court, of Hamp- 
den’s visit, and of his gradual change of views, or rather of 
his first dawning of any sort of political knowledge; and 
Rosamond, spite of her youth, was able to understand to a 
great extent the position he had taken up, though her 
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thoughts would turn back, in spite of her patriotic efforts, 
to the perception of the grievous way in which Joscelyn’s 


views must affect their hoine life. 
‘Tell Dick, as you have told me, alone,” she pleaded. 
‘Tell him before you tell the others, for he will grieve over 


it more because he so greatly loves and admires the King.” 

Joscelyn sighed heavily. There was a silence; only the 
splashing of a fountain on the lawn close by broke the 
stillness. Presently Rosamond gave a start of fear. 

“What is the matter?” asked Joscelyn. 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘I am sure I hear voices, 
Yes. Hark! it is Isabella and Sir Toby Blount. Oh, where 
shall I go? She will be so angry if this shabby gown is seen.” 

‘*] will go to meet them and inveigle them into the other 
path,” said Joscelyn, getting up. ‘‘ Then when we are out 
of hearing you can escape unseen.” 

Rosamond, still trembling, yet with a happy consciousness 
that with Joscelyn as helper no harm could come to her, 
peeped out cautiously through the leafy bower to see the 
meeting. Isabella, in her white satin gown, was glancing up 
coquettishly at little Sir Toby, with his faultless features, 
avd his eager eyes, and his scented lovelocks. Rosamond 
wondered what she could see to like in him, and contrasted 
him in hewn.mind with her father’s fine manly figure, with 
Dick’s frank boyish looks, and with Joscelyn’s goodly 
presence and noble face. The lovers both started at the 
sudden apparition that blocked their way; but Isabella, 
though excessively annoyed at the interruption, was obliged 
to smile sweetly and give her brother a sisterly greeting, with 
many inquiries after his injured knee. And after a little 
manceuvring, all the time talking with the utmost cheerful- 
ness, and explaining how he had been told on his arrival 
that they were at supper, Joscelyn contrived to lead them 
away from the arbor, not leaving them until Rosamond 
had had ample time to escape. 

Then he made his way to the house, and with a very sore 
heart received his father’s delighted welcome; but fortu- 
nately the guests occupied Sir Thomas a good deal, and 
when later on Joscelyn, having supped and changed his 
clothes, made,his way into the withdrawing-room, he found 
every one playing cards, and was glad enough to take a 
hand and forget for a while the cloud that hung over him. 

** You are not looking well,” said his mother, glancing at 
him acrogs the card-table. 

“Tis doubtless the effect of three weeks within-doors,” 
said Joscelyn, 

“Then Dick will soon effect your cure,” said Lady Hey- 
worth, laughing. ‘‘He will have you out at drill from 
morning to night, I warrant you.” 

Joscelyn's color rose a little; he changed the subject ab- 
ruptly. ‘Is it Sir John’s deal or mine?” he asked. The 
qruestion recalled Lady Heyworth to the game, and the even- 
ing passed without any further contretemps. 

it was not until the guests rose to go that Joscelyn was 
once more conscious of a terrible sense of loneliness and 
separation, for Sir John Winton made some allusion to the 
war, and the others caught it up, so that for a few minutes 
the whole room seemed full of that all-absorbing subject. 
He stood listening in silence, then, unable to endure bis iso- 





“TO DICK’S UNBOUNDED ASTONISHMENT, HE SOBBED LIKE A CHILD.” 
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lation, left the room on the pretext 
coaches had 


realized that, after all, they a been 
a ate pig that they had at least 
helped to defer the evil day, and that 
the time had now come when he must 
tell Dick. The only comfort was that 
from Jervis’s sharp eyes and tongue 
he had nothing to fear, since the heir 
to Shortell Manor lay drunk on the 
floor of the dining-room. Sir Thomas, 
with a sigh and a shrug of his broad 
shoulders, gave orders that he should 
be carried to his room, and then, 
turning to Joscelyn with the air of 
ey pons confidence and affection that 

ad wrung his son’s heart at Lincoln, 
bade him a kindly good-night. 

“Tis the greatest relief to me to 
have you at home once more,” he 
said. ‘I have sorely needed you. 
Good-night, my lad; to-morrow there 
are many matters I must discuss with 
you.” 

Joscelyn went up the broad stair- 
case with dim eyes, and, to Dick’s 
unbounded astonishment, had no 
sooner reached their bedroom than he 
broke down altogether, and sobbed 
like a child. With his own pain he 
had been face to face for the last 
week, but the pain he was about to 

ive to others had only been faintly 

magined. Now he knew what lay 
before him. 


Carter VI. 

“Those whom God will «ingle out for the greatest trials, He will fit 
aforehand with the best enablements.” 

—Ratru Brownie, 1592-1659. 

RosaMonD slept little that night. ‘‘The boys,” as they 
were still called, had always occupied the room next to hers, 
and with feverish anxiety she heard them talking 
on and on for hours when all the rest of the house- 
hold slept. At first they seemed to be arguing 
with some heat, but soon the voices grew quieter, 
the sentences longer, the tone, she fancied, sadder. 
When the family all met together the next morn- 
ing, Rosamond looked anxiously towards her bro- 
thers. They seemed on perfectly good terms with 
each other, but still there was no mistaking the 
trouble in both faces, or the endeavors that each 
made to keep the conversation in safe channels. 
Joscelyn had planned to ask for an interview with 
his father when breakfast was over, and then, alone 
and free from interruption, to tell him the whole 
truth. Dick had promised to keep Jervis out of 
the way, and they had intended to give Rosamond 
a hint to occupy her mother’s attention, if possible, 
for as long as might be. But the best-arranged 
plans are often frustrated, and, unluckily, Jervis, 
with an aching head and irritable temper after his 
carouse of the preceding night, was cager to find 
fault with something or some one, and speedily 
became aware of the boys’ depression. 

“You two look as gloomy as mutes at a funeral!” 
he said, impatiently. “‘A pretty pair of soldiers 
you will make if you have no better spirit than 
this.” 

**Dick has shown more ardor in the cause than 
you,” said Sir Thomas, shortly, ‘and as for Josce- 
ay I warrant he will fight for the King as boldly 
asany man. Eh, 7 son ?” 

There was dead silence. Rosamond saw the col- 
or rush into Joscelyn’s face; she made a desperate 
attempt to help him. 

‘*Ts it not fortunate,” she began, “‘ that his knee 


But her mother checked her sharply. 

- ond,” she said, “you forget yourself. 
How often must I tell you a sa are not to 
speak until you are spoken to?” The child’s head 
drooped; she waited in an agony of suspense to 
see what would happen. 

** Did I not tell you, sir, at Lincoln,” said Jervis, 
with a grating laugh, ‘‘this cock will not fight? 
Joscelyn will take his ease at home with his books 
while we go out to battle. At heart he is a Puri- 


The father looked from one to the other, annoyance and 
perplexity in his honest old face. At Lincoln Joscelyn had 
fired up indignantly at a similar reproach; now he sat silent 
with downcast eyes. 

**Come, my lads, don’t quarrel,” he said. ‘We need all 
our strength against the enemy, and 
cannot afford to dispute among our- 
selves. Why don’t you speak, Josce- 


lyn? Let us have done with this 
nonsense. Tell him that you will 
fight for the King—ay, and die for 


him if need be.” 

Joscelyn pened hurriedly round, 
conscious of a desperate wish to see 
once more the faces of his family 
before they were forever changed to 
him. The look of pain in his eyes 
startled Sir Thomas as it had startled 
little Rosamond in the arbor. 

“Tt cuts me to the heart, sir, to 
grieve you,” said Joscelyn, speaking 
with great effort, ‘‘ but I cannot fight 
against the Parliament.” 

Sir Thomas neither spoke nor 
mont the blow had fairly stunned 

m. 

Jervis broke into a laugh. 

“So the murder is out at last,” 
he said, mockingly. ‘ Does your ex- 
tremely sensitive conscience allow 
you to handle the sword at all? And 
shall we have the pleasure of fight- 
ing against you? os not. You 
will stay at home like the coward 
that you are.” 

But this was more than flesh and 
blood could staud. Joscelyn sprang 
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to his feet, and in an instant had drawn his rapier. ‘‘ Liar!” 


he cried, furiously. 

Dick, however, fi himself between the two, and amid 
shrieks from Lady Heyworth and Isabella, Sir Thomas 
thundered out a command that they should desist, and lest 
words should not suffice, wrenched the sword from Josce- 
lyn’s hand. 

** You are no coward,” he said; “I grant you that. But 
you are worse—you are a traitor. Great ! to think that 
a son of mine should be disloyal to his King!” 

He broke off in speechless wrath and 


f. Joscelyn’s 
—_ cooled a little; he forgot Jervis, an 
only 


began to think 
of his father. 

“Sir,” he said, “you cannot think that I willingly pain 
you. And if you wish it I will not stir in this quarrel, but 
will go to France or Italy till the country is at peace once 
more.” 

“Go to the devil!” said Sir Thomas, passionately. ‘‘ Do 
you think I shall spend another penny on you? What! send 
you to foreign parts to —t — as a reward for your 
disloyalty? Nay, in truth, I'll arrest you rather, and save 
his Majesty from one dastardly traitor, You would not 
scruple to fight against your King, and I do not scruple to 
put you under arrest. Would to God you had never been 
born!” 


“ Sir,” pleaded Joscelyn, ‘‘ at least hear me; let me tell 
you how—” 

But Sir Thomas, who was now in a towering rage, inter- 
rupted him with a volley-of oaths. 

‘**Let me neither hear your traitorous tongue nor see 
your face till you have repented, till you have returned to 
your allegiance. Wife, let me have the key of the tapestry- 
room. ”T will at least serve as a prison, aud may bring this 
fool to his senses.” 

Lady Heyworth drew forth a key from her cabinct. 

** Let the chaplain first argue with him,” she urged. ‘‘ He 
does not, perchance, understand how in fighting against the 
King he fights nst the Church too.” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Thomas, vehemently, ‘‘I will have him 
under lock and key first, and you can try your arguings 
afterwards. Now, boy, either swear this minute to fight 
against the rebels, or else I arrest you as 2 traitor.” 

Joscelyn’s face suddenly changed. The sorrowful, down- 
cast expression was chased away by a flash of enthusiasm. 























‘(THEN KISS ME, MOTHER,’ HE SAID. ‘FOR 


” 


THIS I8 OUR LAST MEETING. 


“To the Parliament I vow my service!” he cried. ‘‘ And 
may God preserve the liberties of England!” 

“Let this traitor be removed!” shouted Sir Thomas. 
** Jervis, fetch in the men and let him be taken at once.” 

‘* There is no need to use force, sir,” said Joscelyn, quietly. 
**I shall submit to your word better than to a pack of ser- 
vants.” 

He gave one glance towards poor Rosamond, and then 
followed his father out of the room, while Jervis and Dick, 
from different motives, hurriedly closed up the rear. 

For a minute Rosamond remained at table, tears stream- 
ing down her face, though her sobs were restrained in a 
curious unchildlike fashion, the result of her severe training. 
But when she found that her mother and Isabella were far 
too much absorbed in discussing Joscelyn’s unfortunate 
views to notice her, she slip amy from the room, 
crossed the square entrance hall, and flew up the broad stair- 
case and along the corridors till she came to the wing in 
which was situated the tapestry-room, long disused, because 
it was said to be haunted. Her father was just unlockin 
the door, and with a sort of shuddering curiosity ming] 
with her grief, she stole up on tiptoe and peeped in as well 
as she could between Dick and a shabby old curtain hanging 
before the oriel-window in the 

At rare intervals the haunted room was swept out, but 
the windows were boarded up, and it had never been used 
since the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when a cer- 
tain John Neyworth, the young orphan helr to the estate, 
had been murdered by his guardian in the very seme old 
four-post bed which Rosamond now caught sight of. 

Into this dread abode Joscelyn found himself securely 
locked and bolted; he flang himself into the first chair he 
came to, far too much tated by all that had passed te 
give a thought as yet to his surroundings. That his father 
was a hot-tempered man he had always known, but he had 
never before seen him so deeply wounded, so full of grief 
as well as of wrath. Had it not been for his love for Sir 














Thomas, his tion of the stanch faithfulness of his 
father to that idea of the divine right of the King to receive 
the ive and unreasoning obedience of the subject, he 
would, perhaps, have found time to be indignant with the 
way in which he was treated. But the ignominy of his im- 
prisonment did not greatly affect him; it was of deeper 
things that he thought—-of the hopelessness of the separa- 
tion that had arisen between him and all he loved best; of 
the dark mysterious future awaiting not himself alone, but 
the whole country; of the strangely ange good and evil 
on either side. The thought of the war brought him back 
to his own situation. He had vowed his service to the 
Parliament, but he knew well enough that his father’s vow 


to keep him in durance till he would swear to change sides - 


had been registered just as firmly and with just as strong a 
consciousness of right. Heyworths were not in the habit of 
yielding, and he built nothing on the chance that either of 
them might think of relenting. 

He knew that Sir Thomas was quite capable of keeping 
him a prisoner for weeks if necessary, and that the war 
should last longer than a few weeks was a contingency that 
had as yet occurred to no one in the country. All thought 
that one great battle would settle the dispute. But Joscelyn 
had no intention of occupying the haunted room longer than 
he could help; be bad not been in it an hour before he was 
calculating the chances of escape. Fortunately the sun was 
full on the room, so that in spite of the boarded windows a 
fair amount of light stole in through cracks and crevices, 
the knots in the wood gleaming out ruddily. He wondered 
whether escape in that direction were possible, but he had 
no sort of weapon with which to work at the closely nailed 
boards. He then lifted the tapestry on each of the walls, 
hoping that by chance there might be some secret door or 
sliding panel leading into the adjoining room; the process 
half choked him with dust, but his search was useless. He 
began to fear that he could not get out unless he had the 
help of some accomplice in the household, and from this 
idea he shrank, dreading lest he should bring trouble on 
others, All at once the only available way of escape oc- 
curred to him. With hurried steps he crossed the room to 
the fireplace, and looked anxiously up the wide old chim- 
ney. If his knee did not play him false he thought he could 
manage it; the part he felt uncertain about was the possi- 
bility of descent from the outside, till suddenly, as he was 
musing over the position of the chimney-stack, he recollected 
that it also contained the chimney of the room immediately 
below. This room had recently been fitted up as a private 
study for the chaplain, who, not a of a superstitions 
frame of mind, had no objection at all to the ghostly rap- 
pings and scufflings overhead. If, then, Joscelyn could 
climb up the chimney of the tapestry-room and down the 
chimney of the chaplain’s study, he might, if he chose his 
time carefully, walk out of the house with the greatest ease. 
Throwing himself back in the chair once more, he thought 
out by degrees his plan of action. To attempt the escape at 
once was out of the question, for it was a Saturday, and on 
that day the chaplain was sure to be writing his sermons. 
He must wait until Sunday; then, in the eveninz, when the 
family were at church and the chaplain — in the pulpit, 
he would at any rate make the attempt. There was only 
one part of this plan from which he shrank: he could not 
endure to go away without a word of farewell to Dick and 


Rosamond, yet he dared not take them into the secret of his . 


escape, lest afterwards they should be questioned by Sir 
Thomas. At last he resolved on a compromise; he would 
write Rosamond a note asking her to be in the arborin the 
garden on Sunday evening while the rest were at church, 
and to induce Dick to stay with her. He knew thut the 
child never went to the evening service, and that Dick could 
very well stay at home without provoking any remark, while 
as to Jervis, it was highly improbable that he would be sober. 

Having once determined upon this plan, he set his wits to 
work as to the letter itself. He thought it possible that 
either Dick or Rosamond would contrive to steal up to speak 
to him before night, and he could easily slip a letter under 
the door to them, but the worst difficulty would be to find 
anything to write on. After some little trouble he managed 
to wrench from the wall a nail which supported an ill-drawn 
picture of poor John Heyworth; this would serve both to 
draw blood from his wrist and to scrawl fairly legible char- 
acters; he then hunted all over the place for something upon 
which it was possible to write; at last, and not without a 
shudder of distaste, he cam? to the bed itself and drew back 
the dingy old hangings. Tradition had handed down the 
story of the murdered boy, and the details flashed back now 
into Joscelyn’s mind. It was just fifty years ago that the 
treacherous guardian, who had been next heir to the estate, 
had stolen into this tapestry-room in the dead of night and 
had attempted to strangle his ward; John Heyworth had, 
however, been roused, and a desperate struggle had ensued; 
finally he had been stabbed. But the guardian had managed 
to deceive every one and to make it appear that the youth 
had broken a blood-vessel. He succeeded to the estate, but 
the ghost of his victim left him no peace, and although 
he had the tapestry-room entirely closed, the visitant from 
another world pursued him wherever he went, and the mat- 
ter so preyed on his mind that he fell sick and died within a 
year, making full confession in his last moments. The estate 
had then passed to quite another branch of the family, the 
Lincolnshire Heyworths. Sir Thomas's father had lived for 
two-and-twenty years at Shortell, and in 1615 Sir Thomas 
had come into the property. Curiously = the ghost 
still continued to haunt the tapestry-room, and Joscelyn as a 
child had often heard, with shuddering awe, the blows, the 
scuffling of feet, and the piercing cries which at times pene- 
trated to the rest of the house. 

The murderer had decreed that the room should be left 
precisely as it was at the time of John Heyworth’s death. 
Joscelyn perceived as he drew aside the rotten old curtains 
that the very bedclothes were still there. Shivering a little, 
he drew back the mouldy coverlet and blanket—the sheets 
had been removed, but even in the dim light he could see a 
dark stain on the bed beneath. A feeling of chill horror 
crept over him; he would have turned away had it not been 
for a strange sense of poyecteer for which he could not ac- 
count. He lifted aside the pillow, and slightly raised the 
bolster under it. To his surprise, he saw a small brown 
volume, and taking it up foung that it was a psalter, and 
that in many places the edges of the leaves and even the 
margins were stained, as though blood had trickled over 
them. Somehow the sight of it made the past curiously 
vivid to him, and a sense of deep compassion for his young 
kinsman took possession of his heart. He crossed the room 
to look once more in the uncertain light at the picture which 
he had just taken from the wall; he even fancied a sort of 
likeness between himself and the youth with the fair hair 
and broad Elizabethan ruff, whose eyes looked back at him 
from the picture with such curious sadness. 





‘STOLE NOISELESSLY UP TO ONE OF THE WINDOWS.” 


Beside the bed there was a sconce for a candle, which he 
had not before noticed. He pictured to himself how John 
Heyworth had read the psalms for the evening, had put out 
the light, had drawn those very curtains, and had fallen 
asleep at peace with God and man; how he had been roused 
to find the foul treachery of his guardian, and to make a 
desperate but ineffectual effort to save himself. He won- 
dered why he had never before thought with strong sympa- 
thy of his dead kinsman, and had been content to regard 
“The Ghost.” with trembling awe and vague dislike. This 
book under the pillow had made John Heyworth human to 
him, and it was with a sort of apology to the murdered boy 
that he tore the fly-leaf from the psalter,and, while the light 
still lasted, traced upon it the message for Rosamond. This 
done, he wiped the mould from the covers of the book and 
put it in the pocket of his doublet, rearranged the bed, drew 
the curtains, and retired once more to the big high-backed 
chair by the hearth. 

Slowly and wearily the hours dragged by. He heard the 
sounds of drilling in the park, he heard Rosamond practising 
Whitelocke’s coranto on her lute, he heard his father's voice 
and the chaplain’s in the room below. But no one came 
near him, and at last it became clear to him that his impris- 
onment was to be rendered as hard as possible, and that he 
need not look for food or water before the morrow. 

Towards evening for very weariness he fell asleep, but the 
straight-backed chair, though possessing old-fashioned high 
sides to it, which had seemed comfortable enough at first, 
proved but a chilly couch, and Joscelyn’s sleep was uneasy, 
and broken by horrible dreams. Just at midnight he was 
roused by the most appalling noise in the room. The well- 
kvown sounds which in the distance had often made his 
blood run cold were now in his very ears; his heart beat 
ter it seemed to him that evil spirits filled the room, he 
could hear the flapping of their wings, could hear their 
hideous cries, and before that awful dread of the mysterious 
and unseen his courage fled. He cowered back in the 
depths of the chair, cursing the fate that had condemned 
him to pass a night in the midst of such horrors. A deadly 
fight was going on close to the bed, there could be no man- 
ner of doubt as to that; but blackest darkness filled the room, 
and he could see nothing whatever. That the spirit of John 
Heyworth was uttering those fearful shrieks he somehow 
could not any longer bring himself to believe. Possibly he 
might have been permitted to haunt the guilty conscience 
of his murderer, but now, surely, ‘‘ after life’s fitful fever” 
he rested well. Could it, he wondered, be the torment of 
the faithless guardian to re-enact that ghastly tragedy with 
the réles reversed, and to struggle against demons for bis 
life? The thought was hardly calculated to lessen his ter- 
ror, and an overmastering desire for light possessed him. 
He thought of the sconce behind the bed, but the remains of 
the candle had long ago mouldered away. Then he remem- 
bered that the tinder- 
box had stood on a 
rude bracket close by 
it, and trembled at | 
the thought of cross- 
ing the room to fetch 
it. Angry with him- 
self when he found 
that his knees smote 
together, he forced 
himself to get up and 
a to grope 
his way by the wall 
in the direction of 
thesconce. The com- 
batants were far too 
much absorbed in 
their deadly strife to 
heed his movements, 
and with throbbing 
heart he drew nearer 
and yet nearer, till 
at last he had seized 
the box, and drawin 
forth the flint an 
steel, struck them 
with desperate ener- 
gy. The tinder flared 
up, and Joscelyn, 

ancing round eager- 

'y, saw to his amaze- 
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ment that all this ghastly and terrifying noise had been 
ae by three who were en in a desperate 
ght, At the sudden light they persed with shrill 
screams, two of them instantly making for the fireplace, 
the other retreating with flapping wings to the bed tester, 
where, doubtless, it had long found a home. In his relief 
he laughed at the thought that such harmless things had, 
with the help of darkness and: tradition, driven him almost 
out of his senses with fright. Then returning once more 
acfoss the dark room, he settled himself for the night in 
the depths of the old chair, and, falling asleep, dreamed 
that John Heyworth stood beside him Shiddin him take 
courage, telling him that in all his loneliness A was not 
forsaken, but com t hosts of witnesses; re- 
minding him that earthly existence with its pain and strife 
was but ‘“‘as a dream when one awaketh,” and that be- 
yond lay the real life which alone could satisfy the heart 
of man. His night in the haunted room taught him for- 
ever to disbelieve in the vulgar tales of noisy and terrifying 
hosts, but to believe more than he had ever done before 
at the world of the seen and the world of the unseen were 
really as closely united as the body and the spirit of man 
himself. In truth, he needed all the comfort that could be 
brought to him in sleep, for it was painful enough to wake 
the next morning to the recollection of his father’s anger, 
and to the thought that be must this day go forth into exile, 
nniless, unarmed, and alone. As the clock struck five he 
eard a low tap at the door; some oue called him by his 
name; it was Rosamond. 

** Joscelyn,” she whispered, as he drew close to the key- 
hole, ‘‘I could not come before; they watched me too 
closely. Did the ghost harm you? I hardly slept for fear- 
ing it.” 

**On the contrary, he has done me good service,” said 
Joscelyn.  ‘‘ But do not stay here, Jest they find you out. 
See, I have written you a letter. Do not fail me.” 

He pushed the fly-leaf of the psalter under the door, and 
Rosamond stole away to read it in secret, then to discuss it 
with Dick, who was quite unable to guess in what way 
escape from the tapestry-room could be effected. However, 
it was agreed that they should keep their own counsel, and, 
as Joscelyn-wished, wait for him in the arbor that evening. 

In the tapestry-room the hours passed heavily enough. 
Shortly after the usual breakfast hour Joscelyn heard the 
bolts of his door withdrawn, and, somewhat to his surprise, 
his mother entered, bearing in her own hands a loaf and a 
jug of water. Most of Lady Heyworth’s love had been lav- 
ished on her two elder children, but Joscelyn had always 
got on well with bis mother, and his love for her was ver 
great. When he saw the cloud on her brow his heart san 
within him. 

“‘Have you thought better of your folly?” she asked, 
coldly. 

“T have not changed my mind,” he replied. And then, 
an odd giddiness seizing him, he took up the jug of water 
which she had set down on the floor, and drank thirstily. 
She stood watching him intently, and as she watched the 
cloud on her face darkened and her brown eyes grew hard 
and pitiless. 

**T am glad you do suffer,” she said. ‘‘ You have brought 
misery enough to your father and to me at a time when 
there was need of comfort rather than of fresh trouble.” 

** Mother!” he cried, desperately, “do not let these matters 
come between us. After all, how can they touch my love to 
— duty? I will be content not to fight—will stay 

ere at Shortell. It is not fit that you should be left alone 
in this country house in war-time.” 

“IT am very sensible of your kindness,” she said, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘But I should prefer to have in the house any loyal 
yeoman or peasant. What! do you think I would have as 
eee. or own as my son, one of the King’s enemies? 

ay, indeed, until you change your mind I will see you no 
more!” 

She turned as though to go, but he strode forward and 
stood in front of the door. Something in his face frightened 
her; perhaps it was the grief, perhaps the resoluteness of his 
expression. 

‘Then kiss me, mother,” he said. 
meeting.” 

The conviction with which he spoke the words, and per- 
haps a faint return of motberly pride in the tall strong figure 
blocking the way, and almost commanding a farewell, sud- 
denly broke down her pride. She kissed him, and went 
from the room weeping. The sight of her tears was almost 
more than he could endure; he paced to and fro in hopeless 
misery. After all, had John Heyworth’s fate been so sad? 
Would not death—an early death—solve all these miserable 
problems, and end the worst of the separation? It is a mis- 
take to think that it is only the aged who look forward to 
death with longing; there are moments in youth when the 
sick distaste for life, the fierce craving for freedom from 
pain, work upon the mind much more actively, though, 
doubtless, in a healthy nature, they are soon conquered. 
Stretched on the floor of the deserted room, his face hidden, 
his frame shaken with sobs, Joscelyn Heyworth fought his 
way through his first great trouble, and presently, exhausted 
by want of food and by strong emotion, sleep fell upon him, 


‘** Por this is our last 





“A GLORIOUS PLAIN LAY BENEATH HIM.” 








and once more the spirit of his dead kinsman brought him 
comfort. It spoke of the shortness, yet of the vast impor- 
tance, of the life on earth—the sole time in which it is given 
to man to suffer for the truth; and when, before long, Josce- 
lyn awoke, he rose with a strange new energy of endurance, 
a sense that he was needed, and called and intrusted with a 
part in the great struggle for freedom. It was well for him 
that he could not look on into the future, could not tell how 
slowly, how painfully, with what dire checks, liberty would 
gradually advance—well for him that he thought a few 
months would bring in the reign of peace and justice. For 
most truly ‘‘we are saved by hope,” and the disappoint- 
ments and griefs, which would be intolerable were they 
foreseen as a whole, can be borne as they come to us one by 
one 

Refreshed by sleep and- food, he began to feel eager to 
attempt his escape, and the hours of waiting seemed long to 
him. Sometimes he read in the psalter, sometimes studied 
the picture of John Heyworth, or the quaint designs on the 
tapestry, and then again he would pace to and fro trying to 
plan out his future life, and wondering where and how he 
should again meet Mr. Hampden. At last, to his relief, he 
beard the bells of Shortell Church ringing for evening ser- 
vice; later on, listening intently, he heurd the closing of the 
great front door, and the steps and voices of those who were 
going to church. When the bells ceased chiming, and the 
process of tolling-in bégan, he knew that his time was come. 
With one more look round the haunted room where he had 
passed through so grievous a struggle, he turned away, and 
with some difficulty worked his way up the wide old-fash- 
ioned chimney, where the two bats had disappeared on the 
previous night. At last, breathless and half choking, he 
reached the place where the other chimney opened into the 
shaft. Here he paused for a minute or two, thankful to find 
a ledge that would support him. The ascent had been man- 
ageable, but about the descent of the chaplain’s chimney he 
did not feel quite so easy in bis mind. Luckily he had a 
steady head, and was well used to athletics, and though the 
descent was difficult and dangerous,and the prospect of 
lying on the hearth below with broken bones more than once 
flashed across him, as with every muscle strained he cau- 
tiously made his way down, yet in the end he found himself 
standing safely on the floor of the study, giddy and shaken, 
with strained and bleeding hands, but otherwise none the 
worse for the adventure. 

Opening the door, be listened for a minute, but the house 
was perfectly still. The servants were far away in the north 
wing, and even if they heard steps would merely think that 
Dick had come in from the garden. So he quietly walked 
along the corridor into the hall, and up 
stairs to his room, and having washed off 
the soot and dust with which he was 
begrimed,and hastily changed his clothes, 
he snatched up his hat and cloak and 
stole down again, going by a side door 
into the garden. In three minutes he had 
gained the shrubbery, and striding along 
ibe paths by which he had only two days 
before conducted Isabella and Sir Toby, 
he hurried towards the arbor, where Dick 
and Rosamond ‘greeted him with excla- 
mations of surprise and delight. 

“How did you manage to get out?” 
cried Rosamond. ‘* And oh, look at your 
hands! How you have hurt them!” 

“The brick-work of the chimuey is 
rough. But that is nothing,” he replied, 
sitting down between them. ‘‘I am out 
and free, and can breathe again. The air 
of that room is like a vault.” 

**But what will you do?” said Dick, 
whose merry, careless face bad grown 


strangely grave. ‘‘ You have no 
money.” : j 
“Not a farthing.” said Joscelyn. 


** But I have a good pair of legs, at 
any rate, and it will go hard with me if 
I cannot contrive to reach Mr. Hampden 
aud claim his promise of help, which help, I take it, will be 
a post in his regiment.” 

“TI lost what Jittle I had at play last night,” said Dick, 
ruéfully, ‘‘ or it should have been yours.” 

‘‘And I have but these few pennies,” said Rosamond; 
“ but they will be betier than nothing.” And amid protests 
and some laughter.she succeeded in putting them into the 
pocket of his doublet. Soon, however, the sense of the part- 
ing that must come in a few minutes sobered them. 

‘‘There is one thing, Dick, which you will do for me,” 
said Joscelyn, huskily; ‘ be to my father what Jervis can 
never be, what I would fain have been.” 

“T can never make up to him for you,” said Dick; ‘‘ but 
I will not leave him, | promise you. Oh, Joscelyn! is there 
no help for it? Must you indeed go?” 

“There is no help,” said Joscelyn, gravely. ‘‘ Did we 
not talk it all out the other night? Neither of us can go 
against his conscience. Better to be opposed to each other 
than to be false to the sense of right.” 

He rose to go, but Rosamond clang to him with such bit- 
ter sobs that he was almost unnerved. 

‘Oh, why must it be?” she cried. “If only it could have 
been Jervis! Why—why is there war at all?” 

That was the question going up from thousands of hearts 
in England on that peaceful August re and many 
houseli olds were as cruelly divided as this one—fatber against 
son, and brother against brother. There was a pain ul si- 
leuce in the arbor. Dick, with a choking feeling in his 
throat, looked across at poor little Rosamond as she clung to 
her favorite brother, pe he knew that for his sake Joscelyn 
would say no more as to the necessity of war and the reasons 
for it he silence was eloquent of love triumphant over 
all differences of view. 

‘*Rosamond,” said Joscelyn, at last, “ you will trust us 
both, ay, and pray for us both, I know.” 

She checked her tears with an effort. 

** Always, always!” she said, fervently. ~ 

‘‘We cannot tell what may happen,” he went on; “‘ but 
whenever it is possible I will send word to Barnaby, and he 
will tell you and Dick, and hold his tongue to the rest of 
the household. You must tell him I trust to him, for I will 
not risk going to his house now. Time is getting on, and I 
ought not to linger.” 

The terror lest her father should by chance encounter 
Joscelyn came as a help to Rosamond’s courage, and carried 
her through the parting. 

* Yes, go,” she said, witha last kiss. ‘‘ The services may 
be shorter to-night than usual, and you might be seen and 
taken.” 

Auxiety now drove out every other feeling, and she was, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


in fact, the only clear-eyed one when, with a last embrace, 
Joscelyn tore himself away from Dick and in silence left the 
arbor. He would not let them come with him; but when 
his steps had died away in the distance they stole down to 
the. edge of the shrubbery and watched him as he crossed 
the park in the direction of a small wicket-gate at the south- 
eastern corner. 

‘* Dick,” said Rosamond, her voice faltering a. little, ‘‘I 
believe he means to look in at the church, that he may at 
least see the others once more.” 

Her instinct was right. Joscelyn left the park, walked 
hurriedly along the deserted road, through the church- 
yard gate, and strode up the bricked pathway which led be- 
tween a narrow avenue of lime-trees to the north porch. He 
did not enter the building, but crossed the grass to the south 
side and stole noiselessly up to one of the windows. The 
old Norman church, whose curiously bowed pillars repre- 
sented the sides of a ship, the familiar round-headed arches, 
the little side chapel where from his childhood he had come 
Sunday by Sunday with his parents, were all clearly re- 
vealed to him; he could even see the newly erected brass to 
one “ John Eager 20 March 1641,” with its quaint design of 
a skeleton, and below the solemn warning, 


“Ye earthly impes which here behold 
This picture with your eyes, 
Remember the end of mortal men 
And where their glory lies.” 


Close by, in the manor pew, with their backs to him, be 
could see his mother and Isabella, but his father's side face 
was visible as he kuelt with closed eyes, and though sobs 
rose in Joscelyn’s throat as he watched the old man’s devout 
face, he was glad that he could take away a happier remem- 
brance of his father than the remembrance of that last sight 
of him in fierce anges on the Saturday morning. The chap- 
lain’s voice reached him distinctly, and with all his heart he 
joined once more in the words hallowed by the use of so 
many centuries, ‘‘ Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and peti- 
tions of Thy servants—as may be most expedient for them; 
granting us in this world knowledge of Thy truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

As the words of the grace were spoken he looked his last 
on his father’s face, ad moving out of sight, leant for some 
minutes against the church wall, face and attitude alike 
telling of the grievous pain which tore his heart. Presently 
the sound of music roused him, and through the open win- 
dows there floated out to him the quaint words of one of the 
metrical psalms: 





‘‘THEY PROCEEDED TO DISCUSS VARIOUS HOUSES WHERE ARMS MIGHT POSSIBLY 
BE OBTAINED.” 


“The Lord doth reign, whereat the earth 

May joy with pleasant voice, 

And eke the Isles with joyfal mirth 
May triumph and rejoice. 

Both clonds and darkness eke do swell 
And round about Him beat: 

Yea, right and justice ever dwell 
And bide about His feet.” 


Before the next verse was ended the graveyard was once 
more deserted; the lime-trees rustled sadly in the evening 
breeze; the ruddy sunset light cast a glow over the old gray 
church and softened the more modern brick-work of the 
tower, and touched with glory the tomb of John Heyworth. 
But within the church remained loyal old Sir Thomas, and 
without—a solitary wayfarer passed swiftly along the rough 
highroad. 


Cuapter VII. 


“Both Pooven and Hell have their foundations within us. Heaven 
primarily lies in a refined temper, in an internal reconciliation to the 
nature of God, and to the rule al cibescmsesna. The guilt of conscience 
aud enmity to righteousness is the inward state of Heill."—Wutoucors. 


Joscetyn bad turned his steps in the direction of the 
little town of Farnham, his road lying for part of the way 
through the Holt Forest, which at that time was of greater 
extent than at present. It was not exactly a road which one 
would have chosen to travel alone and unarmed, but he was 
too sad-hearted to give a thought to the possible dangers of 
the way,and he passed on unmolested in the summer twi- 
light beneath the dark oaks and beeches. The loneliness, 
the semidarkness, the utter dreariness of the walk, accorded 
only too well with his feelings, and it was a relief when he 
had left the forest behind him and had reached the out- 
skirts of the town. By this time night was closing in; he 
paused for a minute, looking buck towards his home. 
cold light still lingered in the west, dappled with dark 
clouds ; the sky looked, to his fancy, like the side of an 


me yl horse. 

With a heavy heart he turned away and walked wearily 
on through the familiar little town. As he passed along 
West Street and the Borough it crossed his mind how, not 
so very long ago, his greatest treat had been to come in 
with Dick and old Barnaby to see the Farnham horse-fair. 
A great gulf seemed to lie between those past times and 
this d present; he seemed to himself like some other 
being, and nothing perhaps but the sharp pain of those old 
memories as they contrasted with his loneliness could have 
convinced him that he was in truth the same Joscelyn 
a Lights still lingered in many of the windows, 
and from the celebrated Bush Inn there came a cheerful 
glow and a sound of eager voices. He reflected that al- 
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though he could not afford to pass the night anywhere 
except in the open air, yet that Rosamond’s pence would at 
any rate pay for a manchet of bread and a tankard of alc, 
aud bis walk bad served to remind him that during the last 
two days his fare had been but scanty. So he crossed the 
well-known court-yard, and receiving a respectful recogni- 
tion from the landlord, was ushered into the parlor whence 
the babel of tongues had = : 

Mr. Giles Graham, of Guildford, and a party of friends 
had ridden over that evening and were supping, the land- 
lord explained, and he proceeded to offer his guest all that 
the house would afford: a cut from an excellent saddle of 
mutton, a fat capon, deviled kidneys, or toasted cheese. 
Why any one should be ashamed of poverty, and especially 
of poverty voluntarily incurred for the sake of a principle, 
it is hard to say. But undoubtedly this human weakness is 
almost universal, and Joscelyn, as he declined the dainties 
offered by his host, colored up like a gi:], and was convinced 
that the man could see that of silver and gold he had none. 
However, he soon recovered his equanimity, and forgot 
himself in the interest of the talk going on around him. 
Apparently Mr. Giles Graham had been drinking rather 
freely; he was a burly thick-set man, and looked the soul 
of good-nature; he was talking to a sallow and rather surly- 
faced man at his right, and Joscelyn speedily discovered 
that the war was the subject under discussion. 

‘Surrey for the Parliament, do you say?” roared Mr. 
Graham. ‘‘I tell you the knaves are counting their chick- 
ens before they are hatched. There are plenty of loyal 
hearts in Surrey, I'll be bound.” 

** Of course, of course,” said the sallow man, with a frown. 
“The very business we are met upon shows that. But al- 
ready the rebels are beginning to attack the houses of the 
Catholic gentry, and to take all the arms they can lay hold 
of, and it behooves us to be as active. What chances are 
there in your neighborhood, Sir Andrew?” 

The young man appealed to was invisible to Joscelyn, 
= far up on the same side of the table. 

“There is only one,to the best of my belief,” he replied, 
“ but that would be worth trying. A fine strong Tudor house 
in a picked position, commanding three valleys, and close 
to the road, with a good store of old arms, and what is 
better, with plenty of spoil, for the place belongs to one of 
the richest men in the county.” 

‘ ** But doubtless it will be well defended,” said Mr. Gra- 


am. 
“I don’t think it,” said Sir Andrew. “Old Sir Robert 
Neal is too easy-going and unsuspicious.” 

**Good. Then that house shall bead our list, and the 
sooner it is attacked the better,” replied 
the other. 

They proceeded to discuss various 
houses where arms might possibly be 
obtained, but the talk gradually became 
less coherent and more noisy; and pre- 
sently, taking advantage of a boisterous 
drinking chorus to cover his retreat, 
Joscelyn slipped quietly from the room. 
Either the supper party had not noticed 
him at all, or in their noisy merriment 
had laid aside the prudet.ce which would 
have suggested the possibility that this 
youth might belong to the Parliamentary 


party. 

Having parted with the very last of 
Rosamond’s pence, Joscelyn left the Bush 
and wandered out into the summer night. 
It was clearly now his duty to go to 
Katterham at once, and acquaint Sir Rob- 
ert with what he had heard, but he was 
too tired to walk any farther that night, 
and having reached the outskirts of the 
town, he bethought him that the park 
would prove a tolerably safe sleeping- 
place, and turning up past a way-side inn 
named the Six Bells, he scaled the park 
fence, and soon found a sheltered nook, 
where, with a sloping bank behind him 
and a thick growth of brake-fern by way of covering, 
he made himself a tolerably comfortable bed. Yet it was 
long ere he could sleep, for his brain was over - excited 
by the suffering he had passed through. He lay listen- 
ing to the sighing of the wind in the tall elm-trees above 
him, and as the church clock struck the hours it seemed 
to him as if the great bell were tolling for the death of 
his old life. ‘*Gone, gone, gone!” it seemed to say. He 
wondered if his whole fature was to be passed now in shad- 
ow; whether the brightness and light-heartedness which had 
hitherto buoyed him up through the slight troubles and 
disappointments he had met with could ever return to him. 
The stars were shining gloriously, and from the place where 
he lay he could clearly see Charles's Wain; be looked up at 
it, finding a sort of comfort in what for so iong bad been 
familiar to him. And presently the dark sky and the faint 
—, brought back to his mind the words of the psalm 
which had been sung that evening in Shortell Church. Was 
it not possible even now “ to triumph and rejoice”? Was 
it not gee even in this distracted England to trust in the 
eternal ‘‘ right and justice” of the One who ruled all things, 
One who in the right way, at the right time, would dis- 
perse the clouds and Pre lel that had gathered? This 
night of misrule and oppression was, after all, only a night, 
and even in the midst of it there were not wanting many 
witnesses, shining forth like stars in the surrounding gloom, 
to remind all men that justice and truth and liberty were 
sacred and lasting realities, and that the dawn must break. 

With this thought in his mind he fell asleep, and it was 
not until the early morning that a herd of deer passing by at 
a few yards’ distance roused him. He started up from his 
bed of fern and looked about him, the cavalry of his dream 
resolving itself into the noble creatures with their branching 
antlers and soft brown eyes and beautifully dappled skin. 
He thought he had never seen anything so exquisite, as at 
sight of him they bounded lightly down the soft green slope, 
over which there rested a white veil of dew. The tall elms 
with their masses of dark green August foliage reared their 
heads solemnly into the clear blue sky; here and there fleecy 
white clouds floated, and something in the general stillness 
and peace—something, teo, in the balmy freshness of the 
atmosphere—made Joscelyn for a moment almost ready to 
fancy that he had left the world which but last night had 
been so grievously at wrongs, and had waked in Paradise. 

Then, gradually coming to himself, a great hopefulness 
took possession of him; the perfect morning seemed to 
breathe into him a different spirit. True, strife and pain 
and effort awaited the whole country, but he, for one, would 
ever keep before him that ideal of the reign of righteousness 
after the pattern of which all earthly governments should 




















as far as ble strive to mould themselves, It seemed to 
him that he had never before realized the truth that, though 
men may binder and mar the gradual progress of ood, the 
are unable to overcome it in reality, and with his whole 
heart he thanked God that he had been able to give up all, 
and to devote his will to the service of One to whom he 
owed more than either to King or father. Often afterwards 
he was obliged to pass through times of grievous depression 
and perplexity, yet he never lost for long the glad sense of 
working iu unison with a Higher Will, which had first come 
to him in the beauty and peace of that early morning in 
Farnham Park. A penniless, disgraced exile, he neverthe- 
less set forth with that best of possessions, the happiness 
which endures through sorrow. 

Recollecting that both on account of taking the warning 
to Katterham and also because pursuit from Shortell was 
still a possibility, he must not linger, he started off while it 
was still quite early and began his walk along the high ridge 
of country known as the Hog’s Back, to Guildford. Then, 
baving rested for half an hour in the outskirts of the town, 
he struck across country, and avoiding the neighborhood of 
his uncle’s house at Bletchingley, where his views were little 
likely to meet with sympathy, he mounted the wooded height 
to which he had directed his course. 

The sun was setting, and knowing that he was scarcely a 
mile from Katterham Court, he paused for a minute or two 
to rest at the top of the long hill. A glorious plain lay beneath 
him, bounded in the distance by three distinct chains of 
downs, while to the right, all flooded with a crimson glow, 
he could see the beautiful outline of Leith Hill. He was not 
sorry to think that his day’s work was nearly over, and the 
final tramp over the old Roman Stane Street seemed long 
to him, but at last the common was crossed, the rough coun- 
try lane was ended, and the gates and lodge of the Court 
House rose before him in the twilight. He rang and was 
spectily admitted, receiving a friendly greeting from the 
satekeeper. A road bordered by a close shrubbery led tow- 
ards the house, and turning sharply to the left, soon brought 
him within sight of the red brick mansion, with its gables 
and picturesque chimneys and moss-grown roof. It was 
with a sense of keen pleasure that Joscelyn perceived Sir 
Robert Neal sitting in his elbow-chair at the open door; and 
the old man, catching sight of him, started up with a wel- 
come so hearty and so kind that it was no longer possible 
for Joscelyn to feel himself alone in the world. 

At the sound of his voice the children came running out, 
delighted to see him once more, and Clemency was summoned 
from the withdrawing-room, where she sat with two distant 
kinswomen, Mrs. Arbella and Mrs. Ursula Neal, who, through 
the kindness of Sir Robert, had for many years lived rent 
free in the dower-house hard by. Joscelyn, who had been 
describing to Sir Robert the way in which he had heard of 
the possible attack on the Court House, broke off abruptly as 
Clemency and the two maiden ladies from the dower-house 
approached, for during his previous visit he had learnt that 
Mrs. Arbella and Mrs Ursula were stanch loyalists. 

They were, into the bargain, apt to regard ordinary mem- 
bers of the male sex with little favor, and Joscelyn, though 
sincerely respecting them, somewhat resented the patronizing 
tone of Mrs. Arbella and the seeming indifference of Mrs. 
Ursula. That the latter should be Clemency’s greatest friend 
puzzled him much: he had not yet learnt to see the unselfish, 
devoted nature, the rare humility, which lay beneath Mrs. 
Ursula’s rather cold countenance. 

““Mr. Heyworth has kindly come out of his way to bring 
me important news,” said Sir Robert. ‘‘ By-the-way, I hope 
your horse is being seen to? Did one of the men take it?” 

“I came on foot, sir,” said Joscelyn, coloring in a way 
which revealed both to Sir Robert and to Clemency much of 
his story. 

**On foot!” exclaimed Mrs. Arbella, with an expression of 
strong disapproval on her comely though wrinkled face. 
‘It was extremely rash to walk such a distance when your 
injured knee is but recently restored! It was absolute mad- 
ness!” 

“It was necessity, madam,” said Joscelyn, with a touch 
of irritation in his voice. ‘‘ As the proverb hath it, ‘ If wishes 
were horses beggars would ride’; but at present, those who 
are turned adrift on the world with empty pockets find wish- 
ing but an idle pastime, and must tramp it as they best 
may. 

A kindly expression dawned in Mrs. Ursula’s quiet face. 
Though far from sympathizing with the views which Jos- 
celyn had adopted, she could not but respect his courage and 
regret his pain. 

**T trust the knee will be none the worse,” she said, plea 
sently. ‘ But you must be weary with your journey, and I 
think, sister,” she added, turning to Mrs. Arbella, ‘‘ that we 
had better make our farewells, or the darkness will overtake 
us.” 

She wished Joscelyn good-night kindly, and gathering up 
her black silk skirt in a way which revealed a pair of small 
feet and shapely ankles, prepared for the short walk across 
to the dower-house. 

Mrs. Arbella followed her, commenting as they went in 
her rapid, energetic way on the return of Joscelyn Heyworth. 
She was a lady who dealt out patronizing judgments on the 
faults and failings of mankind with extraordinary volubility. 
Yet, in spite of this, there was something lovable about her 
which took the sting from her most sweeping condemnations, 

“Oh, he is a handsome stripling, I grant,” she said, ‘ but 
I'll warrant that he is lacking in all reverence for authority. 
He must be headstrong, self-willed,and opinionated to run 
counter to his home surroundings after this fashion. And I 
am not at all sure that he has not already an eye to the pretty 
heiress and these broad acres, and that his so-called love of 
the land is not love of this land we walk on. Doubtless the 
important news Sir Robert mentioned was but an excuse to 
get back to the Court House.” ; ; 

‘Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Ursula, ‘‘ there I believe, sister, you 
wrong the poor lad. I am persuaded he has too much dig- 
nity and right feeling to dangle round an heiress. One who 
was capable of that would not speak in the tone he used but 
now of being in the position of the penniless tramp. In re- 
spect for authority he may be lacking, but I cannot credit 
him with mercenary thoughts touching Clemency’s inherit- 
ance. 

‘Poverty is a strong temptation,” said Mrs. Arbella, not 
without a pathetic thought of the shabbiness of her sister's 

own. 

. “Only to the weak,” said Mrs. Ursula, with decision; “and, 
if I mistake not, Mr. Heyworth is strong, and does not lack 
proper pride.” 

Mrs. Arbella was silent. 


Pride and poverty appealed to 


her, for there was much of both in ber own life. 

‘‘Tam not prepared to say,” she remurked, as the sisters 
entered their sparsely furnished house, ‘‘ that his family have 
done wisely in treatiag him with such severity. However 
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mistaken his opinions, it is a dangerous thing for one of his 
age to be cast adrift without money, and it is well that he 
has fallen in with such a worthy man as Sir Robert, who 
must be esteemed even by his opponents, As for our 
kinsman’s. political errors, why, he is a man, and, like all 
men, easily misled by his own vain prejudices. Had he been 
born a woman, now, I venture to assert that he would have 
been as loyal to Church and King as we are ourselves.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


“ Heart, my heart, what is, this feeling, 
That doth weigh on thee eo sore? 
What new life art thou revealing, 
That I know myself no more ?7’—Gortus. 


“Tas Cover Hover, Karrenuam, 
“ Friday the 12th August, 1642. 


‘‘My pear Farra,—Your letter in reply to the first I 
wrote after hearing of your safe arrival has just been deliv- 
ered to me by your brother-in-law’s man, and since he goes 
on to London to-morrow, and returns within a week to 
Gloucester, I shall give up the day to writing you all that 
has passed. : 

‘* But first let me tell you how I rejoice that we can write 
thus each to each, as we once talked, and that Christopher 
does not demand a sight of the letters. For as three is dull 
company, 80 also is a correspondence which is enforcedly not 
betwixt writer and reader, but for a third eye and mind. 
How greatly would our chat weary him; as much methinks 
as the reading of his letters on business would weary us! In 
saying that the unity of husband and wife does not demand 
the laying bare of the confidences of kinsfolk or friends, but 
best proves its reality by its trust, he seems to me to show 
his wisdom and neblonans, and I feel able to spare you to 
him with a less grudging heart. But oh, Faith! there are 
times when I feel sick for one more sight of you, and the 
house is sorely changed by the lack of your voice and the 
want of your face; indeed, it is scarce like home any more. 
You sce how I need you to drive away my doleful thoughts, 
and I will waste no more of the paper with idle repinings, 
but make the most of this talk from shire to shire, the chance 
for which does not come every day. I told you in my last 
that Mr. Joscelyn Heyworth had through his talk with Mr. 
Hampden come to see that he could not, as his father wished, 
serve in the King’s army. Well, he took leave of us on Fri- 
day the 5th, but on the Monday-evening unexpectedly re- 
turned, much spent with the journey from Farnham, which 
he had made on foot, and bringing with him sad news. His 
parents had taken his change of views grievously to heart, 
had treated him with great severity, and he had escaped from 
a sort of home imprisonment, making his way to Katterham 

snniless and unarmed. He had intended to journey to 
wondon, there to seek Mr. Hampden, but at Farnham he 
chanced to hear the intention of Mr. Giles Graham and 
others to bring a force to the attack of certain wealthy 
houses of our county, and among others of Katterham 


Court. Hester and the children were not told of it, for we 
thought it would but frighten them to no good purpose. 
But grandfather let me sit by whilst he and Nat Tamplin, 


the new steward, whom we all greatly like, talked till late in 
the evening, planning what steps had best be taken. They 
agreed that Tamplin should order several of the farm men 
to sleep on the premises, and as we had but little powder, it 
was arranged that Mr. Heyworth, attended by Jack Morri- 
son, should ride over to Croydon the next morning at sunrise 
to bring back a supply, and also to acquaint the Committee 
of Public Safety with the plot’he had heard. None of the 
servants but Charlotte knew there was any danger, and she, 
dear soul, made light of it lest I should be anxious, though 
all the same I could see, when in the early morning she 
brought me my bowl of new milk, that her face was care- 
worn and as if she had not slep}. 

*** Did you think they would- murder us all in our beds?’ 
I askeil, langhing—for it was easy to laugh with the dark- 
ness past and the sunshine streaming in at the window, and 
the lowing of the oxen and the bleating of the sheep and 
the singing of the birds just as we have heard it every 
morning of our lives. 

“*T’'m not thinking they would trouble us in the house,’ 
protested Charlotte. ‘It’s the harvest I’m thinking of, for 
they do = | that foraging parties are wandering over the 
country and reaping the corn by stealth in the night, and off 
with it before the owner is well awake, to store the gar- 
risons.’ 

** But though she made much of the corn, I know her real 
care was for us children; and, Faith, I truly think that if it 
had come to it dear old Charlotte would have laid down her 
life to protect us without so much as a thought that she was 
doing anything unusual. And neither would it have been 
unusual, for when one thinks of it she is giving herself up 
to other people and serving others all day and every day. 
What should we have been without her! 

“I had just made an end of the housekeeping and was in 
the garden with Monnie cutting off the withered roses, when 
up came Original Smith with a long face and a long story; 
he had heard of the report brought back by Mr. Hey- 
worth, and saw fit to complain that he had not been the 
one to be sent over to the Committee of Public Safety. Why 
did we put so much confidence in a stranger, and not allow 
one who had known us all our lives to be of service? I told 
him it was natural that Mr. Heyworth should have been 
chosen to go since he was the one who had heard the talk at 
Farnham. To which he made answer, ‘I see you prefer 
new friends to old, but ’tis seldom they prove the most faith- 
ful.’ 


“‘T said it was not a question of friendship at all, but of 
what grandfather thought best to arrange, and then to give 
the talk a turn asked if the children had been good and 
whether their lessons were done. He answered shortly and 
went off much in the dumps, and I think I must somehow 
have offended him, for his manner has been strange ever 
since. I would not have him think that we do not value 
old friends. His father seems to me as fine a specimen of a 
yeoman as one could wish, and his mother is one of the 
saints of the earth, and though Original himself would be 
more to my liking if he did not crop his hair and anathema- 
tize all whose views square not with his own, yet I have al- 
ways respected him, and he is the best tutor the children 
could have. When, at eleven o’clock, we met in in the 
hall at dinner, be was still in his dumps, but of course no 
more could be said because Hester and the children were 
present. In the afternoon Mr. Heyworth and Mr. Morrison 
rode back from Croydon, and with them came Captain John- 
ston and half a dozen men, whom we had to entertain as best 
we could for the night. The children were told that they 
had come to beat up recruits in the neighboring villages, 
which was indeed true, and I made a pretext to send them 
over to the homestead to see the cows milked and to order 
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Mrs. Prinell to send over an extra supply. Then, when they 
were gone, Captain Johnston and grandfather and Mr, Hey- 
worth and the new steward, Nat Tamplin, went over the 


se, planned how it had best be defended in cese of 
attack, and somehow with the coming and going, and the 
excitement, and the having so many orders to give as to the 
food, I had no time to feel afraid until after supper that 
night, when, having left the men-folk talking with grand- 
father in the study, I went up to our bedroom, which seems 
lonesome always without you, though I have little Monnie 
for company. 

“Tt was a dark cloudy night, and when I looked from the 
window I felt for the first time afraid of the stillness, and 
gould have blessed Mounie for waking as she did and beg- 
ging me to sing her to sleep again. I shut the casement and 

rew the curtain, still with that sort of creeping terror of 
what might be out there in the darkness; and to feel nearer 
the rest of the house I set the bedroom door ajar and felt a 
cowarily relief at hearing steps on the stair, and knowing 
that cither Mr. Heyworth or Captain Johnston must have 
come up to his room. Monnie kept saying, ‘Sing, Clem- 
ency, sing,’ and as much to comfort myself as to soothe her, 
aD; 
a ‘The Lord is both my héalth and light, 
Shall men make me dismay'd ? 
Sith God doth give me strength and might, 
Why shonald I be afraid ?” 


**When I got to the verse about ‘My parents both their 
sonne forsooke,’I fell to thinking of Mr. Heyworth. It is 
strange how the Psalms always do fit in with our life of to- 
day, and that what David said long ago should be just what 
I wanted to say in this seventeenth century. But the sing- 
ing cheered me as nothing else could have done, in especial 
those last verses: 
*Teach me, O Lord, the way to Thee, 
And lead me on forth right, 
For fear of such as watch for me 
To trap me if they might. 
‘My heart would faint but that in me 
This hope is fixed fast, 
The Lord God's good foe shall I see 
In life that aye shall last. 


‘Trust then in God whose whole thon art; 
His will abide thou must; 


And He shall ease and strength thy heart, 


If thou on Him do trust. 

*“Monnie was sound sy by the time the psalm was 
sung, and the last words had scarcely left my lips when 
some one knocked from without; throwing the door wider 
open I saw Mr. Heyworth standing there, and he, with 
many apologies, asked me to sing no longer, but to listen 
with him for a moment at the open window of the passage. 
I knelt on the old oak chest, and we both listened intently; 
this time there was something more terrible than the intense 
stillness—the sound of horses’ hoofs on the road from Willey 
Farm—the quarter from which we had fancied the enemy 
would come. I think if Mr. Heyworth had not been so 
quiet my fears would have all returned, but if panic is apt 
to prove infectious, so, I think, is calmness. 

“*The uhwelcome visitors, if I mistake not,’ he said. 
‘Sir Robert must be told.’ 

‘** We ran down stairs to the study, where grandfather and 
Captain Johnston sat smoking their pipes; they flung open 
the side window, and more clearly than ever we heard the 
beat of the horse hoofs on the road. I heard Captain John- 
ston discussing with Mr. Heyworth as to how they should 
rouse Tamplin and the men from Croydon, and how reach 
Morrison at the gate-house. Before it was settled, however, 
grandfather had insisted that I should go up stairs, and I had 
promised to stay in the upper part of the house and to keep 
the great oak door at the head of the front stairs closel 
barred. Having drawn both the upper and lower bolts, 
went again to the passage window, and, kneeling once more 
on the chest, looked out into the night. Some one was let 
out at the front door. I supposed it was Captain Johnston 
going across to the gate-house; and as I heard his ~ 
crunching the gravel in the court-yard I thought to myself, 
‘If it were a man one cared for, how one would fear for his 
safety!’ And then, oh, Faith! I saw that it was not Captain 
Johnston at all, but Mr. Heyworth,.and my heart seemed to 
stand still, and when it went on again it was no longer my 
own. I saw him plainly, for the light streamed out from 
the opened door and shone upon his hair, and though he 
and Captain Johnston are of much the same height, yet 
there was no mistaking that. He was gone in a minute, and 
I was left to look and look till my eyes ached at the inner 
gate of the court, and the two pillars with their round balls, 
and to listen in an agony to the horrible tramp coming 
steadily nearer and nearer. I do not know how the time 
went; I heard the front door being locked and bolted, and 
steps hurrying hither and thither, and after a while Char- 
lotte came down and insisted on closing the casement and 
fastening the shutters, though I begged hard to keep watch 
still. She would not hear of it; yet when the horsemen 
seemed actually to be just outside the meg atl her anxiety 
for grandfather got the better of her, and she let me un- 
fasten the bolts of the oak door, and stole quietly down 
stairs to see how matters were going. I waited with the 
door partly open straining my ears to hear what passed. 
There were steps on the gravel, and then a loud knocking 
at the front door. I heard Charlotte and grandfather speak- 
ing together, and then the grille was opened, and grandfa- 
ther asked: ‘Who is there? And why do you seek admit- 
tance at this hour of the night?’ 

***Open, in the King’s name,’ was the summons from 
without. 

“**] refuse to open,’ said grandfather, with a ring in his 
voice which made it sound like the voice of a young man. 

‘** We have forces here enough to storm your house and 
burn it about your ears,’ said the voice from without. ‘Open, 
in the King’s name, and yield your arms and your plate in 
the King’s service.’ 

“For all answer grandfather sharply closed the grille. 

“The spokesman had scarcely moved a couple of steps on 
the poms gure I heard a gun fired and anotber and an- 
other, and in my sickening anxiety to know how matters 
were going I think I must have broken my word and thrown 
back the shutters to look out, or even run down stairs to 
grandfather had not Monnie waked with a cry of terror, 
and fastening the bolts of the door again I ran back to my 
room, and sat on the bed beside her singing the psalin 
through once more, and as lustily as I could that my voice 
might drown the sound of the guns and the cries and shouts 
from without. I thought my brain must have given way 
with the strain of the fearful anxiety for those without, and 
for grandfather below and for all the children, when one re- 
membered that hateful threat of firing the house. Yet there 
were times when I knew that One was soothing me mucli as 
I soothed Monnie, and stilling the storm of fears that again 





and again tried to rise in my heart. After 
vhat seemed a long time the firing ceased 
ind the shouts and cries died down to a con- 
fused murmur, and Gyp and Rover, who 
had been barking furiously, grew less ex- 
ted. To my relief Monnie fell aslee Pp too, 
ind hearing steps ascending I went to un- 
bolt the door at the head of the stairs, yet 
paused for a moment in deadly terror at the 
thought that the quiet without might after 
all mean our defeat, and that the footsteps 
might be those of the enemy 
Who is there?’ I cried, as some one 
knocked; and the answer came back in a 
ringing voice, ‘It is I, Joscelyn Hey- 
worth.’ Then I flang back the door, and in 
breath we both cried, ‘Are you safe?’ 
and then I felt thankful that Hal 
was not by y out, as he assuredly would 
have done, ‘ Hook fingers and wish, for you 
spoke the same words.’ 
‘I seem still to feel his hands grasping 
mine, still to see his eyes striving, as they 


clear 


one 
and there 


oc! 


did that night, to read my very soul. Oh, 
Faith! tell me, is it my fancy that he had 
feared for me as I feared for him—that to 
him, too, it had bean a night of revelation? 
We went down to the entrance-hall, and 


there I heard how the enemy had ignomini- 
ously retreated, being utterly surprised and 
routed by a sudden attack made from the 
shelter of the nut trees beside the bowling 
green by Captain Johnston and his men. 
Mr. Heyworth and Morrison, with some of 
the farm men who had been sleeping in the 
gate house, followed up the advantage and 
pressed them hard from the other side, 
having doubtless expected to find us unpre- 
pared with any defence, they were the more 
easily disheartened and repulsed. Several 


se 


were wounded, among others young Sir An- | 


drew Grey, who this time last year, you re- 


member, asked grandfather for my hand in 
marriage, and was for many months one of 
my most wearisome and importunate ser- 


vants Methinks Original Smith is wrong, 
and that new friends are sometimes more de- 
sirable than old! Morrison got a slight cut 
on the head, which, however, has only en 


amoured him of war and fighting, and two of 
Captain Johnston's men were hurt, yet not 
severely Charlotte made much of them 
and bandaged vounds, and we 
second supper somewhere in the small hours 
of the night, at which I felt merrier far than 
at your wedding feast, 


lief after the fears of the evening 

‘*But now we are sober and sad enough. 
There is not much fear that the house will 
be attacked again, and Katterham being off 
the main road we do not hear much of what 
is passing, and Mr. Heyworth started yester- | 
day at sunrise for London 

There must be thunder in the air, 


to be seized with a fit of the 
seems an intolerable weight 
I must write no more, but 
the dogs and go to Whitehill and, as 
Charlotte would say, blow the cobwebs from 
my brain with the fresh air from the downs 
Do an you love me write ere long. Oh, 
Faith, why do half a dozen men for whom 
one cares naught protest that they are ready 
to die for you, while one other man witches 
the very heart Out of you without so much 
» ‘By your leave,’ and rides off to the 
wars with never a word but just 
In truth [ fare anything but well, yet could 
beat myself for ucknowledging it even to 
you Burn this when read And, dear 
Faith, write soon 
‘Lam yout 


else Lam going 
spleen, for there 
on everything 


take 


iffectionate sister, 
* CLEMENCY CORITON. 
“ Posrscrtpt.—Charlotte hopes you do not 
over-weary yourself with your new house- 
hold. All here are well, and grandfather 
has suffered no ill effects from the commo- 
tion of Tuesday night.” 

(ro 
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THE EVERCAPABLE 

N the city of Lucknow, a “‘ home” for wo- 

men only is with entire success carried 
on by women. Matrons and maids becoming 
expert in the use of sewing machines accom- 
plish a large amount of work. They are also 
entirely at home in plain and fancy sewing, 
and in the higher departments of fine em- 
broidery, and a busier company it would be 
hard to find 


ONES. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 





By 8, CREATES A 
% Lt, \ PERFECT 
Mara ar COMPLEXION 


it daily for six months a lady's 
ekin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear 
as the most delicions baby’ * skin Tt is not an arti- 
ficial cosmetic 
whitens, It feeds and nourishes the skin tiesves, thus 
banishiog wriukles, marke,and scare. I: fe varmless 
as dew, and as nourishing 
flower. Price, $1.00 Bottle laste three moutha. 
SAMPLE BGTTLE mailed free to any lady on receipt of 
10 cenis in stamps to pay for postage and packing. 
Lady Agents wanted. Mrs, Grevawx Gaanam, 
“ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
PR nig wanted for New ork, Boston, Phila- 
phia. 


and | 


so great was the re- | 


| 
or 


‘Farewell’? | 


It cleanees, refines, purifies, and | 


the skin as dew je to the | 


HARPER’S 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 






No Ammonia, No Alum, 


Absolutely the Best. 


Food raised with Cleveland’s baking 
powder has no bitter taste, but is sweet 
and keeps sweet and fresh, 


A 3¢ pound can will be mailed free on receipt of 





isc. in stam Creve tanp Baxinc Powpsr Co., 
8: Fulton Street, » Maw 7 York. 


Tama 
little boy 


c i Tastes Good. Ue nee 
Druggists, 


Sold by 


INSUMPTION 





years old, My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- 


gor dd. 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 


had a | 


she was a year old,till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


| ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. : 20, 20, '93- 


ORES "CONSTIPATION 


—, 


Bea 
hi 


° 








An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every eases. t x L, a om a guarantee or 


sent by mail. asc . 
KONO +~ F —t- TOOTH Cowen, 
— * stamp for free Sam: 
S. C. Wells & Co., Le eo, N.Y 





Conghe, Or: Cree Sore 
re & suid by rie Sd 


thing that has ever done -her any 





| 
| 


jast 11) 


sumption, and it is the first | 


She is only 4 years old, and | 





BAZAR 


SORES FROM HEAD TO FEET 


Skin Dried Up. Could not Shut Her Eyes. Weighed at Six Months less than 
Seven Pounds. Spent $100 in Druggists and Doctors. Completely Cured 
in One Month by CUTICURA REMEDIES at Cost of $5.00. Now 
a Strong, Healthy, Full-Weight Child. See Portrait. 


When my little girl was one month old, she had a scab form on her face and it 
kept spreading until she was completely covered from head to foot. We doctored 





owing to the CuricuraA RemeEpiEs. See photograph inclosed. 


for it, but she did not improve, and finally 
the scab started to fall off, and then she 
had boils. She had as many as forty on 
her head at one time, and as many more 
on her body. After a boil would break 
the scab would form again. When she 
was six months old she did not weigh 
seven pounds, a pound and a half less 
than she did when she was born, and her 
skin started to dry up and got so bad that 
she could not shut her eyes to sleep, but 
laid with them half open. About this 
time, at the earnest request of friends, I 
started using the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, and in one month she was 
completely cured, The scab and boils 
were entirely gone and she slept and ate 
like another baby. ‘The doctor and drug 
bill were over one Aundred dollars, the 
Cuticura bill was not more than five 
dollars. My child is now two years old, 
and is as strong and healthy as any child 
of her age, and I can truthfully say it is all 
I will willingly write 


to any mother whose child has skin disease, giving full particulars of how I used them. 


Yours with a Mother’s Blessing, 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, soc.; 
Drvuc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. 


Sons. my ET yy yremry: ap 


MRS. GEO. H. TUCKER, Jz., 


335 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prepared by Potter 
the Skin, Scalp, and Hair.” 


Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads, Red, Rough, and Oily Skin, 


Prevented and cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 
Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion as well as toilet soaps. 





HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM] 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


Maivind REM 


cmoves al Freckles, Tans Sunburn, Pimpicn iver 


Seed 
HOOPING-COUGH 
out 


moohee Herbal Embrocation. 


brated and effectual 





intern medicine. > 2s 8 Son 
ia Bt., don, Wholesale 3 
‘ougera & Co., 30 North mt., Ne. 








with all kinds of Preserved 
The following 


ay Sine ty A oe 





of «White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 

“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 17 VARIETIES. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 


arion Harland’s 


ae article on mn Goupenting (HovusexKEEPER’s WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 


og an ET RA CT trom same: 


+s] have tried every variet Ly 


prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, 83.00 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS 
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|Once, Everybody had to have This 


Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. 
smell; is absolutely safe under all circumstances ; 
| built by the rule of strength and simplicit 
ing in all ite branches. Ask your stove 


iT | THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 





ooking 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ 


The Original 
Evaporating Vapor Stove! Now, Everybody should have This, 
It is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke 4 


will save its price in cost of 


—will not get out of order. LL _ -¥ —- ¥ 
Jer for it, or send for catalogue gi = implied cook: | 








operation wa = 





__ 209 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. | 














r. THOMPSON'S EY 


far Ladies’ Tailoring 87: 


Ma) | 30: 
ine Ladiow Palloring Sy storm a “thy 
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A temperance drink. 
4 home-made drink. 
Pw health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching grink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package ma makes 5 gallons of this’ 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is “just as good*’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the gcnuine Higgs’. 








Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eezema, Bates 
Chafing, sipelas, 
Barns. 


Sores. 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cake. 


Hour OF Sons. 


There i is sufficient variety in the Franklin 
— Song Collection to please singers 

every grade, from the simple songs of 
the nursery to those ge culture and 
practice. We mpeg he no way in which 
the expenditure of fifty cents could bring 
more pleasure in many a family than in 
buying this publication of the Harpers, 
which commends itself to every lover of 
music.— 7he Household. 

It is such a book as old and youn 
tered and unlettered, may enjoy at almost 
any time. From it the children will pick 
up the songs with which their parents are 
so familiar, and keep alive the old songs 
we so dislike to forget.—Fremont Journal. 

Truly no more useful music book could 

be had for the low price of fifty cents at 
whieh this is furnished.—Raleigh Farmer. 


Price, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. For full contents ot 
the Several Numbers, with Specimen Pages of 


Songs, address Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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